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’ NEW 60OO K.S 
JUST PUBLISHED BY |<” 


Cc. W. CARLETON & CO., 
490 Broadway, New York. 


ARTEMUS WARD IN LONDON. 


This new book, by the late Artemus Ward, contains, among 
many other laughable chapters, the celebrated Letters to Punch, 
which created so much merriment. It is illustrated with numer- 
ous comic drawings by Howard, and will be found one of the 
most amusing books of the season. Bound uniformly with 
Ward’s other books. Price $1 50. 


NOJOQUE: 

By Hinton Rowan Helper, avthor of that great sensation book, 
“The Impending Crisis of the South,” of which 140,000 copies 
were sold. 

It is a scorching book, this new one, and will have enemies 
1 everywhere ; but its facts, citations, and proofs, are of the most 
effective order; the book will be read by everybody North and 
South, and will have as much effect on public opinion now, as 
the autbor’s first famous book in 1860, 

Price $2, elegantly bound in cloth. 





THE CLERCYMAN’S WIFE, 


And other tales and sketches, by Mrs. Anna Cora Ritchie 
[Mowatt], author of “Fairy Fingers,” “The Mute Singer,” etc. 


*,* Price $1.75. 


THE CAMERON PRIDE. 


A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Hotmgs, whose books 
are read and re-read with so mach pleasure. *,* Also new edi- 
tions of her other books; Hugh Worthington—Tempest and 
Sunshine—'’Lena Kivers— Marion Grey—Meadow Brook—English 
Orpbans—Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora Deane—Darkness 
and Daylight. *,* Price $1.50 each. 


BEAUSEINCOURT. 

a An intensely interesting and powerfal new novel by the author 
i of “ The Household of Bouverie,” which made such a sensation 
» afew yearsago Price $1.75. *,* Also a new edition of Hovss- 
~ HOLD or Bouveris, two volumes in one, price $2.00, 








THE BISHOP'S SON. 
i A delightful new novel by Miss Atice Carr, who having al- 
ready won so high a.fame in poetry, will now in the field of 


romance be perhaps even more successful, Price..........$1.75. 





THE LAST WARNING CRY. 

An American reprint of the recent sensational English work, 

by Dr. Camming, author of “ The Great Tribulation,” &. A 

volume that the whole religious community are talking about 
and admiring. $1 50. 


- HOW TO MAEKB MONBY, AND HOW TO EBEP IT. 


The best and most attractive work on this all engrossing sub- 
ject that has ever been written; adapted to every class of occupa- 
tion and profession, and a book every one will be delighted to 
op and study. By Thomas A. Davies. 12mo, cloth bound, 


8T. ELMO. 

A splendid new novel, by Miss Augusta J. Evans, author of 
“ Beulah,” “‘Macaria,” etc....Remarkable as this author's pre- 
vious volumes were, the new one, “ 8t. Elmo,” must be acknow- 
ledged not only her master-piece, but a master-piece of English 
fiction. Brilliant with genius, magnificent with word-painting, 
powerful in plot, and intense in interest, “ 8t. Elmo " is acknow- 


4 : ledged to be the finest ere ever published. ~ ATTERLEE & Co, 
ae MOSBY AND HIS MEN. 
a 5 15 New 
= © A record of the adventures of that renowned partisan leader 70 Broadway and 15 New St. 
= ¢ « . Mosby, Col. C8. . Marehall Crawfor: vol., 
Pe eee Sub Pertssite of all’ his’ offtcers. A book of thrilling| | STOOKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Se meet Frise sath ON COMMISSION, 
 ? 
* : o- [a™ These books are all beautifully bound in cloth—are sold VERAMENT SECU 
a ) eo everywhere—and will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of ao Y RITIBS, 
Pe Csoprice, by ALL VARIETIES, 


~, 
ee 


THE FINE ARTS, THE ARTS of MANUFACTURE, 


Special Bdition for the United States. 
(Published in Advance.) 





THE ART-JOURNAL: 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF 


do, do, &c, 
With Numerous Engravings on Steel 
and Wood, 
Svusscrretion FirrgeN Doi.ars PER ANNUM. 
During the Year 1867, there is being Published with the 
ART-JOURNAL 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE 
OF THE 
PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 


Commencing with the opening of the Exhibition, and to be 
continued frum month to month, until there shall have been en- 


graved 
Two THOUSAND 
OF THE 
CHOICEST WORES IN ART-MANUFACTURE. 
on will be no extra charge for the Art-JouRNAL 80 illus- 
ths ursuon oF Tus Funwom; and {tcaunct be doubted thet 


while the Work will be one of the bighest possibile interest, it 
will be largely useful as a volume of instructive cogpumiens to 
all classes of Art fact brough the wor! 





VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
Vp Eee ee ae fF 


a © cccccces ce: coccccceds LRBMONT Row. 
PUR AMUNORRR «6. i sscstietetives Vie 222 WaLnut STREET. 
CHICAGO. ......00 eeeeeeeeeees-117 SOUTH CLARKE STREET. 


sseeeeeess-50 AND 57 YOUNGE STREET. 
And all Booksellers. 


NOW PUBLISHING, 
THE CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES, 
A CYCLOPADIA OF 


Experimental, Chemical, Mathematical, and 
Mechanical Philosophy and Natural History. 


The sections have been written by authors of great scientific 
eminence, amongst whom are Professors Owen, Ansted, Tenant 
and Young; Drs. Letheby, Bushnan, Scoffern, and others. With 
an introductory discourse of the Objects, Pleasures and Advan- 
tages of Science, by Henry Lord Brougham, D.C L., F.R.8., 
L.L.D., Member of the National Institute of France, and of the 
Royal Academy of Naples. 
Edited by James Wilde, author of the “Magic of Science,” 
“Shells and their Inhabitants,” “ Fossils,” “ Useful Plants,” d&c. 
The following subjects are combined in this work :— 

Hea ht, Meteorology, Electricity, Electro-Metall ‘ 
neetant Ethnology Botany, Crystallography, yeomen 
Chemistry, Geology, Algebra, Series and Logarithms, Photo- 
raphy, Practical G y, ‘irig try -- Plane and Spherical, 
lectro-Magaetism, Electro-Telegraphy, Mechanical Philosophy, 
Applied Mechanics, Arithmetic, Navigation and Nautical Astro- 
nomy, Geometry, Plane and Spherical, Comparative Sugeoteas. 
Comparative Anatomy, Zoology, Logarithmetic Tables of Natural 
Numbers, Sine:, Tang: nts, &c., Mineralogy, Astronomy, 

Illustrated with Portraits [on stee'] of eminent scientific men. 
Also, tteel and wood engravings, illustrative of the varivus sub- 
jects treated in the work. In parts, at 30 centaeach. Published 

i hly. To leted in about 70 parts. 


LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO. 
“West Fourth Street, near Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Henry A. Brown, Manager. 

















JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE FALL OF FORT SUMTER; 
OR, 
LOVE AND WAR IN 1860 AND °61. 


Perhaps it had been better to call this book the “ Sights in 
Wasnington at the Beginning of the Great Rebellion, by tbe Pri- 
vate Secretary to ——’ ete.; or yet more humourously it might 
have been, “* The Courtship of the old Judge Francie Underhill,” 
or “ The Mistrees of London Heighis, the Belle of the Uap: tol, and 
her Desperate Adveatu‘es.” Some persons would think it still 
more attractive to have called’ it *‘ Professor Jackson and Mrs. 
Lucy Tobiatta Stimkins, the Strong-Minder.” Yet, no matter; 
it is a hi 1 novel, bh beyond all modern iavention, 
a truthful p cture of the period, an uplifting of the vail where 
slept the embryo of the Great Rebellion. 

It is illustrated, not with startling impossibilities, but inge- 
nious truths. In the frontispiece is the ‘* Origin,” where is seen 
a country at peace, aod yet division sounded. Agriculture and 
Commerce are in the :oreground on one side, contemplaiiug the 
lory and power of America; but on the lett hand we behold 
ustice being trampled uoder foot b: tendi.g politicians ; 
ard back of these are seen the foolish fanaticisms and “‘long- 
haired followers” consequeut to a long, stale peace. The other 
illustrations are also notiug points to the great work. 

This historical novel 1s not a tale of a common people in a 
common village, but it deals with persons who e heads were more 
powerfal than were all the warriurs and philosophers of the Ro- 
man Empire. And yet so much laughter does it coatain that 
but to open the book the noise veins; not for folly or plagiar- 
isms, but humourous mistakes and love out ot all sorts. 

This great historical novel reminds you, too that in the fron- 
tisplece Justice was trampled under foot,so has she risen,and now 
seizing the politicians’ throats does, through the pen, draw around 
them the magic circle of inlamy, branding them, that comiog 
generations may witness the doom of thuse who piot to destroy 
Human Liberty. 

For sale by 








FRED. A. BRADY, 
No. 22 Ann Btreet, 
New York, 
And by all Booksellers everywhere. 
lvol 8vo. Price 76 cents, paper. $1 25 cloth. Mailed, free of 
postage on receipt of price. 





THE GREAT 
NORTHERN PLEASURE ROUTE. 


TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS’ 
EXCURSION SEASON TICKETS, 
(1867.) 
NEW YORK AND 
Vu 

NIAGARA FALLS, MONTREAL, LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 
TICONDEROGA, LAKE GEORGE, AND SARATOGA, $35 30 

Ditto, Ditto, via QUEBEC, .............. 40 50 

Ditto, _Dirro, via WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
PORTLAND, BOSTON, AND NEW YORE.......... +. 3645 
Meals and Berths on Steamers between Toronto and Montreal 
included. 
THROCOGH SLEEPING CARS FROM NEW YORE 
TO ST. ALBANS AND ROUSE’S POINT. . Also, 

From Albany to Niagara Falis, 

American money taken at par, and ticketa good till lst Novem- 
ber next. e 
Passengers wishing to visit either the Saguenay River, or Lake 
Memphramagog, may diverge at Quebec and Sherbrooke respec 
tively; the through Tickets being available on their return. 
Tickets for Sale at the General Agency, 

175 Broadway, New York, 


Also, at the 8t. Nicholas, Metropolitan, Fifth Avenue, and other 
Hotels, and at the Principal Railway Ticket Offices in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 8t. Louis, Detroit 
Chicago, New Orleans, Buffalo, &c. 
EDW’D P. BEACH, Gen'l Agent. 

1% Broapwar, New York. 


RETURN 


June ist. 1867, 


DWICHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
Each number containing sixteen pages, including FOUR 
PAGES OF MUSIC. Published Fortnightly. 
Terms: Two. Dottars Pek ANNUM. Specimens sent free. 
Joux 8. Dwicut, Euitor. 
ULIVER DITSON & Co., 
Publishers, 





Boston. 
CHAS. H, DITSON & Co., 








@. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


Tl Broadway, New York. 
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THE ALBION! 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A.B. M. STEAMEEIPS. 


ie SAA alld? wens cum iene’ 
Calling st Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 





calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 

A. wcocees oseceee July 31. 
PERS sere e attest Now Tork aces Aug. 7. 
CHINA... -20-+ee any Aug. 14, 
RUSBIA.......++-[0a' me YOu... Aug 21. 
FAVA. oe ceeee ee lOOVOS Boston ccocee 23 
SUOTIA.......-.-leaves New York... 4 





FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....8150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... .$100 
FROM NEW YORE TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL, 
Ghief Cabin Passage... .$125 00 | Second Cabin Passage......§30 
ea inh gam a mor, usasantantanedl , 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these will not be oqpountahto for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of , having the value expressed, are 
igned therefor. 

Freight or Passage, apply to P 
; ... 3, CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
TEAM a LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
Si ee The Inman Line, sailing twice a week, carrying 
BVBERY SATURDAY, 
BVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 44, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
BY THB MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. Pav 4 
ome = Sccltbee + $110 = Oreekaee ............. 630 
London Do. to 
De. to Paris..... .125 to 
by the Wetnestee ath First Cabin, $110; Steer- 
a in Curren: 
also. forwarded 5 Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates. 


81 passage from Liverpool or Queens $45. 
ae can be bought here by persons send for their 


— further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN @G. 
ee, New York. 
NATIONAL STEAM NAVICATION CO. 
(LIMITED.) 
Sion RS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND az 


"YORI, calling ot @ QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of 











DEN AR coccee 
FRANCE.........+.+-.( Building 
Sailing from Pier 47 North River, évery Saturday. 
The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious State 


opening directly into the saloon; the accommodations 
and fare are uns 


and the rates lower than, by any other 


An experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of chi charge. Tickets 

are issued in this country to ee See an y the pas- 
of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown ) for 
payaole here i 


for any amo’ t isaued payable at an Bank in Great Bri- 
tain aud suid Trelacd at the lowest rate ’ 


Passage from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $90 and $%5 , Gold; STEERAGE, $30, Currency. 


1 Ged adel ly at the Orvicus or THs Com- 
Gompeny Wd Broad and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP co.’s 
THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA. 
Touching at Mexican Ports, and Oarrying the U.S. Mail. 
THROUGH In TwENTY-TWo Dara. 

Mteamahipe on the Atlantic: Connecting on the Pacific with the 


- -COLORaDo, 
yore 
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One of the above and splendid Steamehi will leave Pi 
so ieee att Sa 
mon: 


ee, 
the hen, thane 
Gates f fall on IPG Banday, an and ten Gu the preceding eS Stroxpar), for 
QaPUsW Abie eam ome with one o’ 
mpany’s ps to’ 
Gorgy's wekbipe rom Pura or ncnng 


gy or ERG epuatinione onde steamers 
or Sours Pactric and CanTRaL AMERICAN Ports. Those of lst 
touch at MANRAaILLO. 
erntne gs gok month connects with new steam 
m Panama to Australia and New Zealand. = 


rman Mey connect with the first steamer of the 
company’s China Line, leaving San Francisco, for Hong Kong 
A discount of yo from oy 4 rates allowed to 
second Cabin and & woeenge Dageengers, wi ith families. Also, an 
allowance of nem mom on th A Aming Pmt Lams an ‘and | De 
discharves, HAL ae 
ute Hana ; get ptr adult. bagenge: 


chileeen Titbout male protectors. reclved 0 on 3 = 
day ae —-= (rom steamboats, ‘d passengers, who 


pian experienced Burgeon on bord Medicine and sttendance 

Passage at the Com- 

em Wharf toot of ‘North 
ws ''?. R BABY, Agent, 


at 





FOR BREMEN VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 
NEW YORE AND BREMEN STEAMSHIP CO. 
THE FIRST CLASS U. 8, MAIL STEAMSHIPS 


Atlantic, Northern Light, 
Baltic, Western Metropolis 
Leave Pier No. 46, N River, om 


SATURDA 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 


First cabin $110; second cabin $65; steerage $35. 

From Bremen, Southampton, &c. to New York, 
First cabin $110; second cabin $75; steerage $43. 
EXCURSION TICKETS Oat and Home: 
First cabin $210; second cabin $180; steerage $70. 
Sailing days from New Sak Sturge ne 


‘Tune. . Bem ‘on obs bars Aug......10 & 9 
Sept .. 1 | det < 5 & 19. Now. 3, 16 & 30. 


For freight, } adhd expressage, or bills of exchange, apply to 
ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 


THE ONLY AMBRIOAN LINE 


; TO 
ENCLAND AND FRANCE. 


THE NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S 
first-class ay ARAGO and FULTON, in connection with 
the New York Mail 8, 8. Company’s steamers MISSISSIPPI and 
GUIDING STAR to Havre, carrying the U. 8. Mails, from 
one. No. 46 North A A, at noon, on the following days, call-ng at 

outh 

ARAGO, H A. Gapsp=n ...... SATURDAY, se 18. 

MISSISSIFPI, C SumwaR......8ATURDAY, April 27. 

FULTON, C nA TownsenD....8SATURDAY, May 11. 

GUIDING srek E Van Bice. SATURDAY, May 25. 

ARAGO, H. A. Gapspzn...... TURDAY, June & 
every FOURTEEN ‘Days thereafter. 








| PRICES of PASSAGE, PAYABLE in GOLD: 
rr) 





First Class........., rerrrerrrr )t |] 
Pecond (lass ..................0065 7 
Through ‘lickets to i da S extra. 
An experienced Surgeon on ; 
The 4 yy will not be ble for specie or valuables 


ie value expressed, are signed 
C. K. GARRISON, for N. Y. 88. Co. 
JOB. J. COMSTOCK, for N. £. and H. 88. Co. 
For further information apply to 


JOB. J. COB TOUE, A gent, 
TBeecaway, New York, 
J. A. WOTTON, Havre, Gendeit Agent in Eu: ope. 
NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STHAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
" via SOUTHAMPTON. 


The Screw Sruamens Or THs NortH GuRuan Lioyp run 
regularly between New A ai Bremen, a carry- 
sng the United 8 Btates 


FROM ravtncr A Pee SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTUN,— EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORKM,—EVERY THURSDAY. 

Price of Passagé — From Nw York To Bremen, Lonpo: 
Same, and Boi t i $125 ; Becind Cabin, 


less bills of 
unless lading, having 


or. 





able in gold or its equivalent in currency. 
Fiacee. venvele toke tremens to 1 London and Hull, for which 
through bills of lading are sign 

pry = bindetrran danpuperare to each vessel. 

Alt letters must pass through the Post office, 

tay-No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


Bills of it be deli 
am ee ae A vered before goods are 


Ga Specie taken to Ha’ Southam and Bremen atthe 
Ay nay For freight os'paseage eppty te 


OBLRIOBB & Co, 68 Broad Street. 
BLACK STAR LINE STEAMERS 
FOR NEW ORLEANS. . 


Composed of the following firet-cliise Steamships : 


FUNG SHUEY... Capt. J. B. reed 
MONTGOMERY t. F. M Paircl 
HUNTSVILLE 










MARMION....... Ww Crowell 
TeaMee rr oe eS Swi 


R. LOWDEN, Agent, 93 West. cor, Cedar St. 
DAVID McCOARD, Agent in New Orleans. 
TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
' AND FORBIGN EXOHANGB OFFIOCB, 

86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N.Y. 
Warexty Lins or Staamens To anv From 
LIVERPOUL AND QUEERSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT’S CHLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBYE RATES, 
DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, payable in any part of Great 





Briain acd Ireland, or the Continent of Eareps, can clwog? be 
ebtained at lowest rates. on or farther particulars apply to 
T. ROTHERS, & Cu., 


86 South Ps or 23 Groadwav. N. Y. 


At GIMBREDE’S, NOTHING BUT COMPLIMENTS 
from all we serve the elegant way our Wedding Uards and 


Raveoges “we We wently re executed orders, 
len into the hande of inexperienced parties (not engrav- 
ers) who attempt that which they do not understand. For the 
Wedding Card outfit, be ouece es reasonable notice, and 
go to GiMBRED a card. Broadway. 





The New Crystalized 
Just INTRODUCED, PER ack on. Fivry. 
* These cards are impo ‘ed and much superior to the American 
imitation ; GIMBRE'E. 





YOUR CUSTUM BULICITED BY 





ERS RSH ang, s i ce, Me, Mar abe 


as. 


_ 
875; “aT 50. to N — 
bin, ‘gist weeona a. eo steerage wart. ” rice of passage, Ww 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 
to RapGon ov Trans, Sii0, ON, snd 000, 


currency. Tickets at Reduced rates available for six 
months. 
BESLORA....---- Sige ea trom New York, Ave: 8 


peste, Bom na SOL By 
81 
a eltoe, fom Bow New ork Berk, Ld 


eeeeceee sss Captain 


WILLIAM PENN, 
ATALANTA... .... Cai 


Thc el t British Iron Steamship BELLONA; will leave 
Passengers to Southampton, Havre avd Bremen, at the 
fllonigg rates - sates, parodia in in re or its equivalent in currency. ~ BGavers ets Me for London, calling at Brest, on Satur. 
4 ir 


Uni a Seetnge notion ot the steamers of this line will call at 


Brest to lan =. Tickets sold through by rail to Paris 
at 2 Kon -}-- rates. 


will be oo and through ey | Lading given, to 
Havre, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Dunkirk. 


Amste' 
For to to ROBT. — CLARK, 26 Broadway. 
For “freight pha at a A South 8 
unas & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


NEW ROUTE 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 
VIA BRISTOL, R. 1. 


The oe Steamship Company’s new and magnificent 


steamers Resfente Beagten, ond 
PROVID DENCE Ca Captain B, M. Simmons, 


Will commence ranoing on Long Island Sound, Mondsy, June 
1’, lev ving pier 40 North river near foot of Canal street adjoin- 
ing Albany Petes’ se Bristol omens we (unten excepted], at 5 
) tant connee ton and idence 

ad, reaching Boston with nana railroad ride than by any 
my route. 

Distance by rail, 54 miles; time, 1 hour and 30 minutes. 


These steamers are the largest, stanchest and most elegant 
ever placed upon American waters of 3,000 tons burden. 











Engine of 2,800 horse power, thoroughly sea-going in all 
respects, fitted in the most substantial manner, with water-tight 
compartments, narrow guards, boilers below decks, and with 
every arrangement for comfort and safety. 

In the number and size of their staterooms, and extent and 
svlendor of their accommodation, be eg sre unsurpassed, and in 
the s*rength of their hulls fully equal to ocean steamers, 

Staterooms secured, tickets for sale and treight arran ne 
zeae made at the Office of the Company, on the pier in 








CENTRAL RAILBVUAD OF NEW JERSEY 
From foot of LIBERTY STREET, North River, New York. 
—Conn at Hampton Junction with the Dels 
wannaand Western pe 
Railroad and its connections, forming a direct line to P’ URG 
AND THE WEST, without change o 
GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE oa THE WEST. 


Three Express trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train. 
SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINE 


TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &c. 


With but one change of cars, 
Srrinc ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing Apri! 29, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows: 
6.30 a. m., for Flemington. eiae, Bethelem, Mauch Chunk, 
port, Wilkesbetre, Mahan: oy City, &. 
9a. ba Fast Line for ton, ——" prey Pitte- 
burg, and the As Fe ho but one oat Lowe, cars to ha gerd 
or Gino, and but to &t 
with Satan Central and seats ages y OY 
Kaliroed or Erie and the Oil ions. Connects at Junction 
and Western Rail ~ wy 4 
Pittston. Kings’ Oo, Bend, &. 
Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre 





one burg, 
ing, Pott p.m. for for Pai 

¢ * pm —ior a 

Cincini ress for Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch 

onals, Reading, H Harrlebu % , Pittabong, Chi = ‘Cincinnati. 
Connects at arg with » Erie, &. 

H p.m., for Junction cad rns ard stations, 

Ht mg » estore Express—For Easton, Allentown, 

‘or Reading, 

Harris! arg, Pittsbu , and the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 
City through to Pitts! every evening. 

Additional trains are run to Bergen sowie and pups 


Tickets for oe Wetton be obtained ai 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, Foot of Liberty Sireely Ns 2 she, 
L Astor House, at No, 254, 271 and 526 Broadway, and No. 10 


Green 
JOSIAH O. STEARNS, Superintendent. 
ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 
8.00 A, M, Dey Prony mI for Rochester, Buffalo, and all points 
8380 A.M. way Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 





and Sou! 
3.80 P.M. Way Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations. 
4.30 P.M, Way Train, for Henk danvis, Rowbgrgh, Warwick and 
intermediate Stations 





5.30 P.M. N Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanca, 
mir and all ta South and West. 
6.00 P.M. Mabe tor 8 and intermediate Stations. 
7.00 P.M. Daily, for Rochester, Buffalo, 
manca, Dun and all points West ¢ and South. 
we P.M. rsa Train, a ame ah 


a I 4 Paterson at 
add aod’ and feb aM. ae 12 er) and La at 0 5.00, 6.90 a Mock: for Butera 
and are eoday nights » Theatre 


Sunpax Trans —8.30 A M. Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M. 
and 5.00 P. M. for Peterson—7.00 P Night Express, ior Dunkirk, 
uffalo, Roches‘ ca and all points West "and South— 
11.00 P:M. for Paterson and Fort Jervis. 

Express Trains run through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and Buf- 
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Literature, 


METEORS. 


Ye strange creations from an outside world, 
What is the message of your earthward flight ? 
Are ye the atoms of a globe of light 
In some past epoch to destruction burled 

By dread convulsions, and through the broad space 
Scattered in fragments, but obeying still 
The one great law—an omuipresent will ; 

Circling in orbit till the headlong race 

Of the vast earth enters your shoals, and then 
With the great friction of the —— air 
Ye burst aflame, and with a sudden glare 

Wake awful wonder in the souls of men? 

Traversing heaven, bright stare with golden trail ; 

Making night gorgeous with a fiery hail. 


Ye matchless wonders! how can man foretell 
Your certain coming! e’en as though he cried— 
“ Burst forth ye Heavens, and you ye meteors ride 
Upon the sky, and this your message—Tell 
To the wide world what science hath attained, 
ath measured space, with keen and faultless ken 
Made Heaven’s secrets the possessed of men.” 
This have ye done. Buttho’ ye’ve not disdained 
To pay such tribute, yet with grander aim 
e’ve told the wondering earth a higher truth— 
Matureat science is but tender youth. 
Though in the greatness of eternal fame 
Oft times permitted to discern your laws, 


BARBARA, 
BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 


On the hy -eagratem 6 
Th h the chu! ard old and gray 
Over e ctisp and yellow leaves, I held my rustli 


And amid the words of mercy, falling on my sou! Talieds shook himeelf, and stood drooping and trembling with fear 


"Mid the gorgeous storms of music—in the mellow organ- 
calms, » 

Mid the upward streaming prayers, and the rich and solemn 

ms, 

I aulaanh Barbara. 

My heart was otherwhere. 

While the organ shook the air, 

And the priest, with outspread hands, blessed the people with 

T 5 
But, wale sing to go homeward, with a mild and saint-like 
hi 

Gleame's face of airy beauty with ‘its heavenly eyes on 
mine— 

Gleamed and vanished in a moment—O that face was surely 
thine 

Out of heaven, Barbara! 

O pallid, pallid face! 

O earnest eyes of grace! 

When last I saw thee, dearest, it was in another place, 

You came running forth to meet me with my love-gift on your 
wrist: ; 

The flutter of a ‘ong white dress, then all was lost in mist— 

A purple stain of agony was on the mouth I kissed, 

That wild morning, Barbara. 

I searched, in my despair, 

Sunny noon and midnight air; 


I could not drive away the thought that you were lingering 
there. 


O many and many a winter night I sat when you were gone, 
My worn face bu in my hands, beside the fire alone, 
Within the dripping churchyard, the rain plashing on your 
stone, 

You were sleeping, Barbara. 
"Mong angels, do you think 
Of the precious golden link 

ec your happy arm, while sitting by yon 


uk ? 
Or when that night of gliding dance, of laughter and guitars, 
Was emptied of qrusie, oo we watched, through aed 


The silent midnight heaven creeping o’er us with its stars, 
Till the day broke, Barbara? 


In the years I've changed, 

Wild and far my heart hath ranged, 

And many sins and errors now have been on me a' ; 

| eT a ete a erage a t 
I loved you, and above my life still hangs that love intact—- 
Your love the trembling rainbow, I the reckless cataract— 

Siill [ love you, Barbara. 


Yet, love, I am unblest ; 
With many dvubts opprest. 


I wander like a desert wind, without a place of rest. i ace 
hour from shore. we do for clothes for ye, sur? The sorra % stitch 
ay te eek da atilled, tor Death bak told you | Ye Marget,” and he drew the old woman and whis- 
more pered to her. ‘in 
Than the melancholy world doth know; things deeper than} [iis tala’ mitie warsrobe 6” the best o clothes up-stais, 


Ya could teach me, Barbara. 


In —_ vain, in vain, 
Yu will never come again. 
Tnere — upon the dreary hills a mournful fringe of 


Dn; ; 
gloaming closes slowly round, loud winds are in the tree, 
pec heme howe moans the hurt and wounded 


environs of the village, and were fairly “ undh f the moun- 


spray, keen and salt,on my face. Even in summer daylight, 


raine, and ere we had struggled long through the culties 
horse was becoming distressed by his efforts to keep his foot- 
ing among the unseen holes and ruts that he encountered at 
every step. 

the animal’s fore-feet sink with a drop; terrified, he plunged 
forward, floundered, splashing me from head to foot, and, 
stumbling against a stone on the other side, down he came 


chance’ there was of 
Sue, huwbly reverent, worshippeth the Cause. night. 


to rise, speaking to him caressingly and 
effort to lift himself—an ineffectual one, so far as its imme- 





THE STORY OF ROSSCREAGH HOUSE. 


Many years sgo, when 1 was a young man, I had occasion 
to travel gp business of importance in the north of Ireland. 
Arrived ewry in the evening, I received the pleasant in- 
telligence that no “‘kyar” could be had to take me on ‘that 
night to the place of my destination, a village some eight or 
Sy — miles—beyond Rosstrevor, the next attempt 
at a town. 
“ Sure couldn’t yer honour stop where T was for the night ? 
The beds was iligint, and: divil a bit o’ was to be done 
out the night. It was goin’ to rain and blow, snow, maybe, 
the road undher the mountain, along by the say, was a 
wild place intirely, haardly a Louse. any where, along it, an’,” 
in a lowered tone, “thim most partly hanted:”’ 
Bat my business brooked no delay, and I persisted in my 
inquiries, till I found that if I chose to leave my valise to be 
sent after me in the morning I could hire a “ horse-baste.” 
“ Jist give the baste his head,” were the parting words of 
the owner; “don’t bother him any way, at all, at all; but 
spske ull him whiles, he'll uaderstand. your honour like a 
Christian, an’ divil a bit o’ need ye’ll have for whip or spur.” 
And 80 it proved, and 1 began to hope that, if the rain 
—- off, a journey might not turn out so miserable as 1 
expected. 
But not long was I allowed to cherish that fond illusion. 
We had got far beyond the last houses that led in the 


tain and along by the say,” which, tor the most part invisible, 
made its close vicinity known by the crashing roar of its 
troubled waters, and occasionally even ‘by a far-sent jet of 


I remembered, there was along here as dreary a bit of as 
need be seen. On the left towered steep the dark mountain, 
on the right the barren shore was swept by the tide ; the road, 
never of the best, was now terribly cut up by long-continued 


that beset our p I began to feel that the willing little 


At last we came suddenly on a quagmire, into which I felt 


with a heavy, helpless thud, that told only too well how little 
his making much more progress that 


‘oor little horse! as, getting on my feet, I tried 44 hb 4 
pi e 
murmured alow whinny, and answered by making a violent 


diate ol ject was concerned—but successful in relieving him ot 
all encumbrance, for snap went the girths, and into the mud 
rolled the saddle. With another throe he got on his feet, 


and fatigue, utterly unfit for another mile of travel. 

The only thing to be done was to give up all thought of 
proceeding further, and try to find some sort of shelter for the 
night. I -tried to recal my recollections of the locality, to 
strive to remember any house or cottege I had seen in the 
pee ; for I had a good idea of my whereabouts. 
At last it occurred to nie that, nestling into a sort of nook in 
the mountain-side, I had seen a house, situated among what 
might, at one time; have been grounds of its own, though, in 
proportion as the house had fallen out of repair, the trees and 
shrubs, the rank grass and brambles, had grown into untrained 
luxuriance; for the bay here is shel , and the tai 
protect the shore, so that the vequiatione where the soil per- 
mits, is richer than is generally found a0 close to the sea. I 
knew, by certain landmarks, that it must be some little way 
turther On; 80, passing the rein over my arm, after laying the 
girthless saddle upon the little horse’s back, I, en: Z 
him, with hand and voice, proceeded slowly to pick my way 
with extremest difficulty, among the obstacles ofthe road. At 
last, my search wasrewarded. Up on thehill-side, just about 
where I was pretty sure the house lay, twinkled alight. Now, 
the question was to find the road or pathway that led to it; 
tor in the darkness it might easily be missed. I came upon it 
at lasi—a gateless gap in a low stone wall—and turning up the 
track, which was little better, just there, than @ water-course, 
with a particularly ragged bottom, over which the poor weary 
“ horse-baste” and I floundered and struggled at every step, we 
slowly neared the beacon, and, after a weary climb, found our- 
selves on what had once been a gravel sweep in front of the 
house. I was ted by the furious barking of a colley-dog 
within, which increased in violence as I knocked vigorously 
at the door. 

The light, which had been up till this in a lower room, as I 
could aes through a hole in the shutter, was now carried 
epeties, oad after two or three repetitions of my summons, ¢ 
window over the door was opened, and the tremulous voice | 
of an old man demanded my business. This was soon told, 
and down he came, opened the door with trembling hands, 
and admitted me into a good-sized hall, but dark and damp 
and ruinous. 

From the door of the room where J had first seen the light 
burning issued an old woman. 

“ Marget,” her husband sald, “show the gintleman in to the 
fire, shure he’s seepin’ with the wet, and I'll the horse round 
to the stable; and put on a dhrop o’ wather, and make him a 
tumbler o” screechin’ hot punch that'll take the cowld out of 
“ Laon in, yer honour,” replied the old wo- 

“ Thrue for ye; come ( 
man, dro} oi. curwey. “Och, but it’s a crule (cruel) night 
for a Christian to be out.” . 

The sight of the fire was sufficient at first to occupy all my 
attention, and the old dame bustled about, setting on 4 kettle 
to boil, taking from the cupboard a bottle of w , browa 
sugar, and a eas, and ikieg cheerily the while. By this. 
time ber husban: return 

“ Pl) warrant the horse ’ll be as glad of his supper and his 
bed as yer honour; throth an’ he’s bate intirely. Bat what'll 





that. belo to wan that’s dead gone : 
maybe, go" woulda d puttin’ them on while yer own’s 
dbryin’ 


posal was much too good a to be rej and 

in stew minutes “ Marget” reappe with .an a ul .of 
what, at a glance, I perceived to be, indeed, “ the best o 
ese mi Oamnpst the old, woman sid.“ Niver a fort. 
y / but Lair 

aera sarees 





sTbere io ho Gi did't eke ui i With Deh ain ie 
Barbara! 





“we 9 


here, sur, the finest o” broadcloth, lined with silk, an’ a velvet 
collar, ‘an ilgint pantaloons, an’ satin waitcoat; and see 
the silk stockings andthe pumps!. Ab! the quality doean’t 
Ghress now as they did when those was made. Bat get off 
your wet things, and throw them outside the door, dy c) 
yourself = _ at a a core. Jimmy ’Il stay and 
valet e like; many’s the time he 
the Gea Rie ; y body earvent 
niag the offer of Jimmy’s services, however, the good 
old ‘withdrew, and in a brief space I found myself meta- 
morphosed into a gentleman of the beginning of the present; 
dare, short alah fastened este a Oe OF 
waist -top; leeves, low-quarte ancing- 
shoes. with flourishing bows; and so Portes" of myself did't 
feel, that it was some time before I could: up my mind 
to summon the poor old people out of the cold, 
But I need not have felt uneasy. Genuine was their admi- 
ration of the chenge in my appearance. 





like that, sur! What's’ the good of a gintleman havin’ an 
iligint air 0? legs entirely, an’ them in throusers that. has no 
more shape in them than omberella-cases? But:the wather’s 
boiled now, and fll make ye a dhrop o’ whisky-punch.” 

I gladly accepted the whisky-punch and @ piece of oat-cake, 
which ‘were any spread for me on a beautiful damask 
napkin, and with fine glass and. china, and a silver spoon, 
bearing for crest a chained leopard couchant, aud the motto, 
“Je le tiens.” 

“ Ye'r looking at the crest, sur,” said the old woman, who 
was the chief speaker, anticipating one of the questions I was. 

irous, yet shy, of asking. “v's a right good ould family 
as any in the kingdom, though sorely failed, that owned it. 
+4 yee os if ye wer’ in these parts before, hear tell of the 


“Many atime [ have heard the name. This was their 
house, then ?” 
“Wan '‘o’ their houses, for they had three, and this was the 
They had a fine estate in the county Wathertor 
and 4 grand mansion in Dablin, an’ horses, an’ carri an’ 
sarvents. Och, but it’s the pity to see them fine ould families » 
goin’ to rack an’ ruin, and the mushrooms (parvenus) spring- 
in’ up in their place.” 
The Jast of the flourishing O’Mores had been the great- 
grandfather of the present proprietor, I was told. He had 
left all the family possessions intact to his son Feargus, whose 
wildly extravagant hubits had encumbered them to some de- 
gree with postobits before his father’s death, and continuing 
the same course after coming into posses:ion, he, during his 
short and evil career, had centrived to dissipate his fortune to 
such an extent, that his son Michael continued all his life an 
embarrassed man, even after.the sale of both the Dublin 
house and the Waterford estate. This was“ the owld masther,” 
in whose service Jimmy and Marget had lived as boy and 
girl, children‘ of his nants, and in whose praises both were 
loud and earnest. 
Bat Michael's son, Cornelius—the young masther—as I 
could gather rather from their tone than from their words, 
bore little reeemblance to his father. Of a loomy, obstinate, 
and despotic nature, he made his will absolute to all around 
him, governing by fear, and carrying out by the force of in- 
flexible determination whatever project he might conceive. 

He lived chiefly in Dablin, at whose university he had 
completed his education, and only came to Rosscreagh oc- 
aren with a few friends, for a month’s shooting, fishing, 
or ng. 

“ At last,” een Marget, “news come that the young 
masther was bringin’ us home a wife, an’ ordhers that the 
place was to be done up, inside and out, from top to bottom. 
An’ workmen came from Belfast, an’ gardeners, an’ och!’ but 
we were up an’ at work late an’ airly to get all ready in time. 
At last, down they come, the ma-ther an’ the mistress, as 
handsome a couple as ye’d see in a month o’ Sundays, an’ a 
body sarvent, an’ a lady’s maid, an’ three or four others beside. 
“The misthress wasn’t above eighteen to look at, dark an’ 
bright-eyed, an’ quick-spoken, an’ seemingly with a way an’ 
a will of her own. ’Twasn’t long she kept it, poor young 


thing! 

* She wasn’t of no family atall to spake of—her father was 
a banker in Dublia—but she had money, an’ she was purty 
enough for any man to be took with her, if she’d been a milk- 
mai¢. She sang beantiful tov, an’ played the harp, that it 
was betterthan goin’ to the play to hear an’ to see her, with 
her lovely hands an’ arrams on the sthrings. An’ ride—she’d 
ride any horse in the counthry-side, 

“ But she niver liked the place; that was the only thing in 
herthat went agen us; for she was affable enough to every- 
body, in a sort of short, spoiled-child way. An’ she an’ the 
masther didn’t always get on just as owld sarvents, like 
Jimmy an’ me—we weru’t owld’then, but we were owld in 
the sarvice—liked to see. She had asorto’ sharp, wilful 
manner with him, when he wanted or didn’t want her to do 
something she was set agen or set upon, and he was with her 
as he was with everybody that opposed him, cold an’ hard 
an’ fixed-like; an’ that bruught storms, but she always went 
to the wall, an’ had to give in to him. 

“She was jast like a child in a passion when she was put 
out; she didn’t care what she said, or who heard her, an’ 
she'd cry, before the sarvents or any one, right out and sob, 
an’ shake her showldhers, an’ that used to make the masther 
madder than anything. He’d get white and set his teeth and 
thremble with rage, an’ look at her as if he’d like to sthrike 


she came to, she’d be.ready enough—at firat especially, to 
make it up again; but the masther wouldn't, and many’s the 
time he’d be two an’ three days, hard'y spakin’ to her, good 


or bad. 

“ She'd say to me—she was always ‘specially free with me, 
the poor thing—‘ He’s in the sulks again, Margaret; I don’t 
know how to please him, and I’m gettin’ not to care, I 
wish I wes far away, far away from this plece! I’m sick of 


and jim as sulky asa bear!’ What could I say till her? If 
Lthried to bid her take patience, or to comfort her, she’d o' 
make answer, she couldn't take pati she never had, an 
as to in’ to her, it only bothered her worse. 

“ Well, at +_ ee ome foe Som Debian a a 
company, and the to” ange, an’ the pre 
pee Oe tat te nou an’ she was full of a sort of 
childish excitement. 
ities was a young couple, the lady havin’ been a friend 
of hers, before she married, a Mra, Kavanagh, and her sister 
and two young gentlemen, comrades of the masther, that bad 
been down here ip tho bachelor days, an’ a cousin o’ the 
misthress’s, a Mr. Barry O'Brian. ell, everything went 
pry ep dare appearance; the masther wasn’t the 





terms, an’ she was always 


* Ioan perties on the wather, aad ridin’ and dhrivin’, and din- 





t thiey. ey ears 
and Gamo, nat dust, 


‘Lammas the 
om, hasn’t come near them. Look 





ners to all the quality within fifteen miles round, and the 


Och, but isn’t it'a pity that ye wouldn't be always dhressed ' 


her, poor, passionate, foolish gairl that she was! Then when - 


the say and the monotaip, and never any wan to speak to, - 


man to 
the company see him an’ his wite wasn't onthe best.’ 
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place was fairly turned upside down. Misther O’Brian had 


got a boat, a sizeable sort o’ yacht, with a cabin big enough 
to dine them all, and even a sleepiu’ cabin or two, an’ my A 
used to go about in that, an’ visit the coast, and sometimes, 
the wind was conthrairy, they’d be out all night. 

“ Well at last there was to be a break-up of the party, an’ 
before they went was to be given a dance, and all the geatle- 
folks that could be got was invited, and the grandest o’ pre- 

ns made, and the misthress, savin’ yer presence, 

e a hen on a hot griddle, coulda’t be still an instant, but to 
an’ fro, up an’ down for ever, with a wild, faverish sort o 
sthir about her, that it made me onaisy to see her , 
for Mr. O'Brian. He'd giv’ 
wheniver it come it should be took up straight to his room. 
Well, sur, ye know, maybe, what sarvents is; Pat Rooney, 








“ Three years she went on like that; fadin’, fadin’ slowly, 
an’ then she died, an’ was buried with a funeral more fit for 
wan of us. 

“ Afvber her death, the masther went away, and niver came 
back to Rosscreagh to live. Sometimes he'd arrive all of asud- 
dent, stay a day or two, or three, to thransact busi ith 
the agent, but as time went on, it was seldomer and seldomer 
he came. Most of the sarvents—Delany among the rest—had 
been d by ones or twos, from the time when the 


last no one was left but Jimmy an’ me, 


was dead—an’ how d’ye think? killed in 


came the 
a juel (duel) by Mr. Barry O'Brian, misthress’s own 


that brought it from Newry, he come into the kitchen with | cousi 


it just as we were finishin’ dinner, an’ in coorse he sat down 
to have a bite an’ a sup, and Lorrigan, that’s Mr. O’Brian’s 
man, he asks him the news, an’ this an’ that; an’ the box, 
stood on a side-table, was in the kitchen; and 


"most ¢' 
long last 
bux and goes up to his masther’s room with it. 


“ In the evenin’ Mr. O'Brian meets ee the mist hress’s 
e, 


maid, on the stairs, an’, says he, off-hand like, ‘On, Delany, 
just come to my room, will ye? I’ve got a little parcel to send 
to yer misthress,’ says he. 
the very box that come in the mornin ;’: ‘Take that to yer 
misthress, mith my love,’ says he. 

“ Delany, off she goes, hot fu’, thinking she’d be the first 
of us to see what was in the box, when out comes the masther 
from his study, quite quiet and unex , 88 was always his 
way. ‘What's that ? says he. Delany towld him. ‘I’m 
goin’ to yer misthress’s room in a minute,’ says he, ‘an’ I'll 
take it myself.’ So she had to give it up, not best plased to 
be disappointed, and the masther, he turns back into the study, 
an’ shuts tue doore; an’ Delany comes down stairs, for she 
koew if she towld the misthress she’d call her a slow-coach 
an’ a stupid, an’ what not, niver heedin’ any excuses, 

“ Well, we heer’d no more of the box till next day, when 
all of a suddent the misturess’s bell rang hard and sharp, ao’ 
up runs Delany in a hurry. The misthress was standin’ by 
the dbressin’-table with the box open before her, and she’d 
tuk out of it the loveliest wreath of pink haith (heath) ever ye 
saw, an’ was lookin’ at it. 

“* Who brought this box here? says she, turning round in 
her way on Delany. ‘I don’t know, ma'am,’ says the 

rl, y’s maids is always ready with a lie—though, in- 

eed, it was only a white one, for she didn’t know, not for 
sartin, who put the box there, though she guessed pretty well. 
ivs frightened she was, expectin’ the misthress would 
croes question her till she got it all out of her. 
niver another word but ‘Ye may go; an’ off went Delany, 
glad to get off 20 aisy. s 

“It was always allowed to me, when the misthress was 
dressin’ for a party, to come an’ give any help that might be 
wanted, especially if there was ladies stayin’ in the house that 
had no maids, an’ required D lany fo do their hair, or any- 
thiog of that kind for them, an’ it was a pleasure to me to see 
her, she looked that lovely when she was dhressed. Well, 
this night, Miss Moore, Mrs. Kavanagh’s sisther was to have 
her hair done by Delany, and when I come into the mis- 
thress’s room she was thryin’on the wreath on her lovely dark 
curis—ladies in them days mostly always wore their hair 
curled all over their heads—an’ she turned round, an’ her eyes 
was shivio’ an’ her cheeks glowin’, that it was jist a sight to 
see how lovely she was. 

“* Ab, ma'am,’ says I, ‘ but your wreath sets you well!’ 
* Ay, doesn’t it?’ says she; ‘isn’t it a different thing to this 
wan?’ takin’ up despisin’ly a white one, an’ lettin’ it dhrop 
On the table again. I said no more, tor 1 remembered the 
masther had given her the white wreath. 

“ Well, I fiaished dbressin’ her, and settlin’ the flowers on 
her head. On, but ye’d think it was natural they wer’, jist 
gathered out of a green-house—and down she went. 

* Presently all the company come flockin’, an’ the dancin’ 
commenced : then come supper, an’ alther supper, when some 
o’ the owldher wans was gone, they began playin’ games, 
hide-an’-seck, an’ what not. All at wanst I remimbered that 
when I come down from the misthress’s room, the windows, 
it vein’ a summer evenin,’ had been left open, an’ I thought 
tbat very likely Delany an’ the housemaid had been that busy 
helpin’ dowp-stairs, as, in coorse, we all had, that they might 
niver have beep up tosbut them. So up [ goes without a 
candle, shuts them—for, sure enough, it’s open they wer’— 
when just as 1 was comin’ down, some one rushes into 
the room, whisks by me in the dark—ocb, the heart give a 
lep!—an’ goes 8 braight to a closet, where cloaks and dbresses 
was hung up. I could hear them, whoever it was—I dido’t 

Ow —take somethin’*out, shut the cupboard, an’ start 


again to the door; there—for it was light enough outside—lI | sure, 1 carried 


saw it was the misthress; an’ at the very same moment the 
masther meets her, face to face. 

“She give asort o’ gusp. ‘dush!’ says he, takin’ her by 
the wrist, an’ without another word they walks out ther, 
an’ | heer’d him take her into his dbressin’-room, an’ shut 
the door, an’ turn the key. The married ladies looked, an’ 
nodded, an’ whispered among themselves, an’ wan or two 0’ 
them gave the masther joy, an’ then the carriages was called, 
an’ the party broke up. An’ next day all the visitors staying 
in the house went away too. 


& whisper that she wasn’t alihegither right in the head, that 
there was madness in the fame, an’ aa she was goin’ like 
the rest. Atore long the masther come to take that view of 
it, an’ wetched her and kep’ her closer than ever. I don’t 
know: althered she was, but I niver see anything that 
like madness about her: she alwa 


“But maybe | was wrong, an’ that that was the form the 
madness took with her. Abyway, the masther, who ought to 
know betther nor we did, loukea upon it as a case 
from the first, an’ as time went by, an’ she worse 


of betther, he suid it Wasn’t safe for her to be about the 
an’ sbe was shut up in two rooms, her own bedroom an’ the 
little sittin’-room next it. Sne didn’t seem to heed much. 
Any way, she uiver complained to any of us; in summer she'd 
sit by the window for, hours, loukin’ at the say, dbramin’, 
dbrawiv’; an’ in winther she’d hang over the fire, sittin’ ia a 
low chair, rocking herself to and fro slowly, like wan in pain. 
Sometimes she'd take a fit of writin’, and write away by the 
hour, but she seldom did anything else. 









































wan looks at 
it, an’ another lifts it, an’ another passes a remark on it, an’ 80 
wan in the kitchen had noticed the box. An’ at 
isther Lorrigan, haviv’ had his chat out, takes the 


Delany went, an’ he gives her 


the piace, an’ it was threw into Chancery, whativer that may 
be, an’ in Chancery it is to this day, an’ ’ll remain till Dooms- 
day, as J b'lieve. And there, sur,’s the story of 
House, tor the last thirty an’ od 
past twelve, it is, an’ won't ye go, 
up in the misthress’s room, as bein’ the best in the house. Y. 
won't be scarred (scared), will ye?” 

1 assured her there was no danger of my being 
w unintentiovally waking Jimmy from the profound 
; A into which he had fall : E 


for me. 
Bright enough it looked, with the fire flashing on walls and 


decay. 


down, and cold and stiff and heavy looked the old-fashioned 


ment. 
“Och ho! but the place is sorely changed,” 


bring the fact more completely before her. ‘ Ye’d not know 


yon table. There’s some o’ the papers, I b’lieve, in the 
dbrawers yet. The masther burnt most o’ them and locked 


had laysure; but the time never come, and there they are.” 


the feminine pretiinesses and comforts that of old gave it its 
chief charm leaving it a very corpse. The moral, no 
the pe atmosphere of the room, made me shiver. 

“ Sure an’ it’s time ye wer’ in yer warrm bed,” said 
seeing the involuntary motion. “ Niver sthir in the mornin’ 
ull I come to light yer fire an’ bring ye the hot wather. Good 

ht to ye, sur, an’ [ Lope it’s sleep sound ye will.” 
jhe was gone, and I hastily divested myself of my ridicu- 
lous costume, and got into bed as quickly as I could. 

But my sleep was painfully uneasy and interru The 
shook rattling windows, the dismal roar of the sea, above 
all, the haucting remembrance of the tale I had heard of her 
whose young liie had faded out in this very room, who had 
drawn her last breath in this very bed, kept me in a state of 
feverish uarest. Between sleeping and waking, the idea of 
her acquired an actuality, a realty, as of a bodily presence ; 
and by degrees came on me a desire, growing gradually into 
an intense longing, to know all that was yet unveiled, though 
xo strongly suggested in the o/d servant's narrative. At last 
the feeling grew so strong on me as to rouse me into that state 
Oi nervous excitable unrest that allows of no soothing, that 
will be quieted by no lullaby, that makes him it 
feel that ne is compelled to be up and doing. I remembered 
Margaret’s hint about the papers. Could it—supposing | were 
able, without effraction, to come upon something to throw a 
gleam of light on this sirange, sad story—could it be a serious 
lapse of couscience to look over the writings of this poor girl, 
dead more than thirty years ago, forgotten, probably, by ali 
but these two old servants? 1 hardly know ; then my ardent 
feverish curiosity settled the question in thé negative, and, 
piling more turf on the dying fire, I ed to the next 
room, and began to try the drawers of the writing-table. 
Tnose that yielded to my hand were empty; all the rest were 
lucked. Suddenly an idea occurred to me. I knew well, by 
experience, the tendency papers — tight into drawers 
have to slip down behind them. Instantly 1 reopened those 
i bad just closed in despair, withdrew them from their grooves, 
and there, sure enough, lay behind them numbers of papers, 
dusty, and crushed, and discoloured, but still, as a glance as- 
sured me, perfectly legible. Possessing myself of the trea. 
it into the next room, sat down by the fire, and 
in so far as they were sortable—not 
& very promising as many of them were merely old let- 
ters of no interest to any one now, and various odd sheets, 
some torn, and nearly all more or less crumpled and deiaced. 

But my*search was not to go unrewarded. some 
trouble, | found that many of tire papers constituted part of a 
diary which the of a few lines showed to be unmis- 
takably that of O’More. 

Careiully smoothing, arranging, setting ia such consecutive 
order as their fragmentary condition permitted, I made out the 
missing links of the story, and here, from subsequent transcrip- 
tion, give such extracts from the journal as either its mutilated 
state permitted, or my judgment as to the amount of light 
they threw on Margarct’s narrative, considered it to 
ope Where omissions occurred from the former cause, 

shall mark them by breaks, abrapt as they actually existed 
in the history, where from the latuer by asterisks. I must be- 
gin witha ment. 

“—— fi to yield. I have long known I had not my 
father’s love—my dead mother’s I never knew—but I was 
little prepared for such relentless tyranny. He was the on) 


= ignoring steadily all 
a refusing to heed to my acknowledg- 
slat of toot tes opener, sutiafied to take me at my Paro 
hands, make me tremble for the future. Already I feel at 
times that he has over my will a sort of paralysing po ; 

try to withstand the influence, to brave him ; but my feebler, 
impulsive nature falls like wind before a steady rain. Will 
B. understand how all this miserable has come 
about? Will he—but how can he?—know that 2 have becn 
furced away from him, dragged, without power of resistance, 
into this dark, strong current? How can he know, how can 





this 
he believe, that in absence 1 was faithful to him hour; 
that my heart never, for an instant, swerved in its allegiance 


















































misthress began to be talked of as gettin’ out of hermind. At 
an’ we had the care of 
. the house, an’ a lonely place it was an’ is, only now we've got 
“ The day before the party, comes down from Dublin a box | used , 


to it. 
especial orders to his man that| ‘It’s going on for eight-an’-twenty year now, when news 


D. 
“ Well, then there came a dispute about the ownership of 


y “ scarred,” 
and now, feeling for the first time bow stiff and fatigued I 


en at an early period of the 
narrative, fullowed Marget up-stairs into the room prepare« 


furniture ; but a damp, shut-up smell told of desertion and 
hen, too, candles were lighted, stained patches be- 
came visible on the faded paper; the carpet had been re- 
moved, the curtains and the draperies of the toilet taken 
furniture, denuded of all that had given it grace and orna- 


ex- 
claimed, as if this brief installation of an inhabitant seemed to 


the rcom for the same as when she used to be in it in the 
airly days. An’ here,” opening a door, “is her sittin’-room, 
where she used to sit at the last, writin’, writin’ for hours at 
up the rest, intendin’, I suppose, to look over them when he 


I looked round the once pretty room, marked, like the bed- 
room, with the stamp of a bygoge prosperity, the absence of 


less than 
Marget, 


pted. 
strange Ween the howling blast and the dashing rain that 


> 
to him ; that it I could I would have died rather than have 
given him mp, and married this man? Bat I could not die. 
ying as if it were an easy resource and escape ! 
But, in the midst of all, youth and strength made life too 
vigorous in me to be extinguished even by such suffering. 

“ May 10. The spring even to this place, and the 
summer fuilows; the sea is blue, blue, and the sky without a 
cloud, and even the dark mountain takes the sun, and gives 
forth its stunted herbage, and the bleating of the sheep on its 
flank, and the tinkle of their bells make music. And 
L hate the place, and dread its isolation, [ feel how young 
and strong | am, and that I must go forth and feel the spring. 
Ab, it Lhadachild! No, no, A child ot mine, 
with the worse than deadly heritage I have to give it!—a 
child of Ads, the man I hate and fear! No! better any amount 
of loneliness than that / 

“Madness! Yes, that is whatachildof minemay .. . 

“ . .. 801 wandered on, on, little knowing or cag where 
I went, till I came to the ‘ big stone,’ and under its shadow I 
sat down torest. Beneath me lay the pine-wood, and below 


b | that spread the fair, sunny fields, and lawns, and shrubberies 
id years ; an’ sure it’s long 
to your bed? I just made it 
© 


of Rosstrevor House, sloping softly to the sea, lying spark- 
ling and ripplingin the sun. Thesight calmed me, and 
seemed to lay a stillness on my troubled, angry heart, till I 
began to forget the scene of the morning. And then came a 
heavy black cloud across the suo, and a rushing, whistlio 
wind swept round the big stone, and made me shiver, and 
the peace and brightness were gone, and in me and without 
ree the storm began to arise. 1 rose, and turned towards the 
o‘Ler side of the mountain, and there, as I well knew, all was 
givom and terror, peaks, and chasms, and barrenness, and 
vows close below, the sea, no longer a but rising in 
Wrath und torment beneath the lashing squall. Then came 
the rain. Ob, such rain! sweeping, blinding, driving. I 
stopped, for it was impossible to make head against it, or see 
a yard before me, and I knew that if I attempted to advance, 
the chances were that I should fall into one of the many 
abysses that lay around. And for an instant in that thought 
sprung upa fierce temptation so to be rid of itall! But I 
was only a woman, and a coward, as we all are at heart, the 
bravest of us, I do believe, and a foolish, commonplace recol- 
lection frightened me from it. 

“| remembered one of the mountaia shepherds telling me 
he had missed a sheep for three days, and at the end of that 
tume he had found it fallen over a rock into a crevasse. With 
the help of other shepherds he got it out, but the poor thing, 
though still alive when they brought it to the top, died in » 
few hours from starvation and the injuries it had received. 
Now, if I could be sure of ending all at once! But how could 
1? and to lie, perhaps, for days and nights in the cold hard 
depths of one of those chasms, seeing nothing but the sky 
overhead, watching it darkening, and the cold stars coming 
out, and the day breaking, and dying again, while I, bruised, 
broken, starving, knew there was no change and no help for 
me! So I waited till the rain went by, and drenched and 
streaming, and thinking of the sheep, I very cautiously picked 
my way home, taking wwe utmost care of my precious life and 
limbs, and half laughing at myself the while that I was wil- 
hogly and knowingly guing back to my bitter, endless pain. 
of heart, choosing it instead of a few hours, or even it might 
be days, of pain of body ! 

* * * * 7 . * 

“ How shall I bear it? He, my husband, has asked my one 
and only and ever-beloved lover into this house! And 
has accepted, and is coming with the rest. 

“ Does Cornelius know that Barry was the man I loved? 
I never breathed his name to Cornelius, and perhaps he only 
knows him as my cousio. That would seem the natural ex- 

lanation, but all his ways are so dark and tortuous, that it is 
penile to guess at the motives of his actions. Well, things 
must take their course, and some one must be sacrificed, whe 
re to be seen. Why does Barry accept? Why does he 
put me in this position? How cruel! And yet, knowing 
nothing of the circumstances of my murriage, how cruel he 
must think me—how deserving of all the pain and bumilia- 
tion he can inflict on me! Perhaps, too, he may have some 
guess at the truth, and wants to judge for himself how far I 
am innocent or guilty. And if he does learn........ 

ad all the hopelessness of the situation he will not 
see, and ob, how can I withstand him? | feel I am being 
oon on, on, and I have nothing—God help me—to 


to. 

“&. tember 17. The first time I have opened my journal 
since June, Let me go back, and think of what bas happened 
to change the whole course of my life since I wrote that last 
paragraph. I must do something to keep my mind from 
wandering. Yes, the ball, that was what brought it all about, 
The day before, coming into my room from a walk with 
Mary, | found a box on my dressing-table ; opening it, it con- 
tained a wreath of pink heath, and a letter in Barry's writing. 
Ah! eine my heart made, as it used to do in the old days, 
at the sight 

“ He asked me to fly with him ; that was the tenor of it. If 
I consented, | was to wear the wreath at the ball—if not, the 
white one my husband last gave me; so I was to signify the 
choice between them. If I wore the pink, | was to propose 
games after supper—hide-and-seek—and when it was my tura 
to hide, I was to go to my room, take a hat and cloak, and a 
bundle of such things as I immediately required, and slip 
down the back stairs; there he and one of Lis boatmen, on 
whom he could rely, would take me down to the beach, we 
should embark at ovce, and be out of the bay befure suspicion 
was awakened. If I wore the white wreath, he would leave 

b the next day, as had been arranged, and would 
never trouble me more. Thus, briefly told, the long, passion- 
ate, earnest lever spoke. Before next night my mind was 
made up—to wear the pink wreath. 

“ Ab, his face when | entered the room with iton! How 
the evening went by | cannot tell ; 1 was in adream, but I never 
lost my presence of mind, or forgot for a moment how and 
when everything was to be cone. 

“At ¢ final step was to be taken—I rushed to my 
room, took from a closet the things I wanted, and, at the door, 
niet—my husband! In his face, in the grasp he laid on my 
rr He led. me, waresistingly ead helplees, to hie dressing 

“ He me, u iy p to - 
room, shut and locked the door, ‘ Take off that wreath,’ he 
said. 1 obeyed. ‘ Now’—placing writing materials before me 
— write as dictate.’ ‘Never!’ | unewered. ‘ Write!’ 
And he grasped my arm again, and crushed me down into u 
seat befure the table, and put the pen into my trembling 
pe ps once more saying, ‘ Write!’ And I wrote as he 

id me. 


“*T have changed my mind. I cannot go with you. For- 


give me. Keep the wreath ; it is the last tuken tha: can pass 
between us, ¥ 


“Then my husband deliberately put the flowers and the 
note into the box, which he had already possessed 


“oN 


himself of 
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and again taking my arm, led me, as he would a child, back 
to my room. ‘Go to bed,’ he said; and went out, locking the 
door behind him. 

“TI never saw Barry more, and never shall to the day I die. 

* . + * - 

“ November 30. I hope I may die soon. I no longer feel 
that upepringing of strong young life in me that used to assure 
ame, often so unwelcomely, that death and I had nothing in 
common. Now it seems as if the principle of life were slowly 
‘dying down, for all feeling is numbed within me. Joy, of 

there is no more for me on earth, but pain, fear, and 
‘anger are nearly as dead. My husband gives out that the 
curse of my race has fallen on me—that I am mad. I care 
not; the confinement he imposes on me is quite as much a 
matter of choice as of necessity on my part. 1—— 

Here ended the part of the manuscript that related the ac- 
tual events of the poor lady’s life; the few remaining pages 
were merely fragments written at intervals duriog the weary 
years that she bad waited for death. 

They certainly bore no traces of insanity, but it was easy to 
comprehend how’ the broken spirit had succumbed, and been 
made to lend itself to the plans of a pian so cruel, so deter- 
mined, and so utterly unscrupulous. 





OLD PARIS. 


As with men, so with cities: whenever one of the latter 
becomes famous, and the eyes of the world are fixed upon it, 
we desire to know more of it than what is presented on the 
surface. A thousand little details, trifling, perhaps, in them- 
selves, share in the interest attaching to the whole to which 
they belong. And as the most interesting biographies of 
great men are those which not merely make us acquainted 
with the prominent features of their lives—with the great 
exploits which they achieved—but also follow them into their 
solitude or home-life, so the most attractive chronicles of 
states and cities are those which enter into the seemingly un- 
important minutiz, neglected by the general historian and the 
compiler of the guide-book. 

Lutetia (civitas) Parisiorum is first mentioned in Cwsar’s 
Commentaries. Lutetia has had various derivations assigned 
to it, but most probably it is the Latinised form of Loutouhezi, 
the Celtic for acity in the midst of waters, it having been built 
on an island in the Seine. Ia the fourth century, it received 
the name of the people whose chief city it was. During the 
middle it was supposed that Francus, a son of Hector, 
founded Paris, and also Troyes in Champagne, giving to the 
former the name of his uncle. Io all likelihood, it comes 
from the Celtic par or bar, a trontier. 

Christianity, according to Gregory of Tours, was first 


ages sat upon bundles of straw during the lectures, and as 
this custom naturally lted in the frequent appearance of 
that material in the neighbourhood of the schools, the street 
received its title from it. During the middle ages, no traffic 
was permitted in this street, in order to obviate any disturb- 
ance to the students. 

_ Philip the Fair founded the parliament of Paris. It held 
its sessions in the King’s Palace (Palais de Justice), which, in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, was entirely abandoned 
to it. In this palace was the vast hall which served for re- 
ceiving the homage of vassals, giving audience to ambassa- 
dors, public festivities, and other occasions of national in- 
terest, at one of the extremities of which was an enormous 
marble table, round which sovereigns alone were permitted 
to sit; and upon which, at certain times of the year, the 
society of clercs de la basoche (lawyer’s clerks) gave dramatic 
entertainments of a farcical character. 

In the fourteenth century, as now, Paris was celebrated as 
the seat of fashion in dress, though those dazzling magasins 
de nouveautés which we now admire did not then exist. Wear- 
ing apparel, as weil as other merchandise, was generally sold 
by criers in the streets. “They do not cease to bray from 
morning till night,” writes Guillaume de Villeneuve. Vendors 
ot all classes swelled the discordant concert. To cry goods 
for sale was the daily special occupation ; among others, of 
the three hundred blind men supported by the king, St. 
Louis. These unfortunates, it seems, were in the habit of 
performing their duties without guidance, and the conse- 
quence was, that they frequently came in collision, and gave 
vach other severe contusions, 





king, who had seen his authority braved by the Parisians 


gives the following picturesque description as it was in the 


One cannot imagine ull the various objects that were heaped 
together in these dependencies and gard 





pounds, sometimes cost a thousand crowns, and rose five or 
six inches above the brow. The word binetée still exists in 
the language of the Paris gamun, designating a person with a 
droll countenance. 

The last insurrection at Paris before the Revolution was that 
called the Fronde sling). This revolt received its name in a 
singular manver. the moat of the town, near Saint-R och, 
the little 7 of the quarter used to fight with slio When 
the constable appeared, they all took to their heels. In the 
disputes of the parliament, a young counsellor, Bauchaumont, 
observed the modesty and docility of the members in the pre- 
sence of the king, and their turbnience in his absence. “ They 
are quiet just now,” said he, “ but when he is gone, they wiil 
sling (on frondera) with a will.” The word remained. The 
Fronde soon gained the whole town, which eagerly took 
the side of the insurgents, as the first cause of the troubles was 
@ new tax on houses built outside the walls, Afterwards, 
when the rebellion was quelled, the Parisians paid dearly for 
their share in it. Their privileges were abolished, a royal 
oe took the place of their civic guards, and magistrates 

ependent on the crown, that of the municipal authorities, 

eprived of its independence, it became the sole glory of 
Paris to be the stage on which the splendours of the court of 
Louis XLV. were revealed. In 1662, that king gave an idea of 
what his reign weuld cost by the famous féle du carrousel, 
which has left its name to the vast. place between the Lou- 
vre and the Tuileries. It cost 1.200000 francs. Gold and 
silver were employed in so great profusiun on the trappings of 
the horses, that the material of which they were made could 
not be distinguished from ‘the embroidery with which it was 


The first stone of the famous Bastille was laid by the pro-| covered. Tne king and the princes shone with the prodigious 
vost of Paris, in the reign of Charles V.,1369. That formi-| quantity of diamonds with which their arms and the harness 
dable edifice was built for the purpose of protecting the | of their horses were covered. About the same time, the Tui- 


leries and the Louvre were completed, and a garden was de- 


while residing in his palace in the city, which on that ac-| signed for the former by Le Notre. The former garden of the 
count he quitted. He frequently dwelt in the Louvre, of | Tuileries, like other ancient French gardens, comprised a 
which the Bastille was pendant, and of which M. Vitet|stracge medley; among other objects, it contained a pretty 


little abode, beside the quay, snd mysteriously concealed by 


ourteenth century: “The king caused to be raised outside | thick grove, which Louis XIII. had given to his valet de- 
the moats a number of buildings, useful and ornamental, of a | chambre, Renard, who had furnished it with rare and costly 
middling heigit, forming what were then calied basses-cours, | arucles, and bad made it a secret rendezvous for young 
and united to the chateau by gardens of considerable exient. | seigneurs, and the scene of luxurious petits soupers. 


It was in 1669 that Soliman Aga, the Turkish ambassador at 


ides lodg- | the French court, introduced the use of coffee into Paris. The 
ings for the officers of the crown, there were a menagerie of | first café was opened at the foire St.-Germain, which was then 
lions and panthers, bird-rooms, aviaries for the king’s parrots, | one of the most frequented und fashionable places of resort in 
fishponds, basins, labyrinths, tuonels, trellises, leafy pavilions | the town, and the suppression of which, towards the end of 
—the favourite decorations of gardens of the middle ages. | the eighteenth century, wevt far to destroy the industry and 
These parterres, cutin symmetrical compartments, and thrown | commerce of the left bank of the river, to the profit of the 
io the midst of buildings varying in form and elevation; that | right. An Armenian named Pascal 


afterwards established a 


preached to the pee | St. Dionysius or Denis, in the | chaos of towers and turrets—the former rising heavily from the | café, which was much in vogue, called the Mapvouri, upon the 


year 250; und the first syood held in Paris took place in 340, 
which seems to prove that the Christian missionaries had al- 
ready made numerous converts there. Paganism, however, 
was not whol'y uprooted until the episcopate of St-Marcellus, 
who died in 436, and who, according to a legend, is said to 


modern palace; but that disorder, these contrasts, which 


mosts, the latter as if suspended from the walis; tbat pell-| Quai de I’Ecole ; and in 1689, a Sicilian, Procopio, opened the 
mell of pointed roofs, here covered with lead, there with|Café Procope in the present Rue de |’Ancienne Coméiie, 
varnished tiles, some crested with heavy vanes, some with | which was for lung the favourite place of reunion for the 
tults of various colours—all this bas no resemblance to a | savans and beauz-esprits of that period, 


Opposite this establishment, was the Theatre de la Comedie 


have burled into the Seine a frightful dragon which desolated | 8eem to us oaly barbarously picturesque, appealed quite dif-| Frangaise, which was inaugurated in 1689 by Racine’s well- 


the city, and which, perhaps, was the emblem of beathenism. 


ferently to the imagination in those days, and were not with-| known tragedy of Phédre. Until 1770, “tue actors of the 


The Emperor Julian, commonly called the Apostate, had a| Out their grandeur and majesty. These were the bright days| king” performed on its boards, at which epoch they removed 


great liking for Paris, aud spent five winters there. He 
praises its inLabitants for their intelligence and good-conduct, 
and the surroundiag vineyards for their excellent produce. 
An edifice, improperly called the de Julien, still 
exists in the Rue dela Harpe, which perpetuates bis me- 
mory, and ‘bly served as bis residence. In his time, the 
Montagne Ste Geneviéve was a sort of Campus Martius ; the 
gardens of the Lu bourg were occupied by a Roman camp; 
apd Roman villas lined both sides of the Seine. 

The Merovingians made Paris their capital, and Clovis con- 
stantly resided there. His sons, while dividing his states, 
Judged the possession of Paris of so great importance, that 
they shared it among themselves, and agreed that none of 
them should enter it without the consent of the others. Under 
this dynasty, severa! of the Parisian churches were founded 
Childebert built the church of St. Vincent, afterwards Si- 
Germain des Prés, the vaulting of each window in which 
Was supported by costly pillars of marble. ae decor- 
ated with gold, covered the ceiling and the walls, The roof, 
com of plates of gilded bronze, when struck by the 
rays of the sun, dazaled the eyes of beholders with its 

1 


i a 

Under’ Louis VL and Louis VIL Paris became celebrated 
tor ite schools. The best known were the Cathedral School, 
the school of St-Germain des Piés, and that of Ste-Gene- 
viéve. At the first mentioned, Guillaume de Champeaux 
taught theology, and counted among his pupils the well- 
known Abélard, at the end of the eleventh and beginning of 
the twelfth century. In 1118, Abélard opened on the Mon- 
uae Ste-Geneviéve his famous school, which soon eclipsed 
all the others, and at which no less than ten thousand scholars 
atlended. 

Philip Augustus, judging that Paris was not sufficiently 
proiected by ils walis, caused a tower to be built outside 
them, on the site of a Louveterie, or wolf-hunting establish- 
ment, from which it received the name of the Louvre. It 
served at once for a royal residence, a fortress, and a stave- 
prison ; and was completed, according to the original plan, in 
1204. It was under this monarch that the streets of Paris 
were first paved. One day, while standing ata window of 
his palace in the city, the mud or filth in the mt, shaken 
by some vebicles which were passing, exhaled an un ‘able 
stench, which invaded the royal nostrils. It was then that 
Philip conceived the project of paving the streets. The work 
was done at the expense of the town, the pavement consist- 
ing of rough flagstones, about three feet and a half square, 
and six inches in thickness. 

It was io this reign, ia 1182, that the legate of the Holy See 
consecrated the cathedral of Nutre Dame, begun in 1163 by 
Maurice de Sully, Bishop of Paris, This immense editice, 
however, was not finished till the reign of Charles VIL. in the 
fifteenth century. Tue original flooring of Philip Augustus 
was lately found at eight or nine feet below the surface; and 
the thirteen steps which in his time it is saiu led to the en- 

have disappeared. It was under Philip that the 
municipality of Paris received its first developments, and as- 
sumed a regular form. Besides the provost, who, as officer of 
the king, presided over the courts of justice, there was the 
syndic, nominated by the unity of bants, whose 
duty it was to protect the commercial interests of the town. 
He was afterwards called the provost of the merchants, and 
was assisted by echevins, who formed his council. Under 
Philip this officer acquired many new rights. Toe police, the 
streets, the care of public edifices, the administration of the 
lands belonging to the town, passed from the provost of Paris 
to this funcuionary. 

Philip was also the patron of learning. He instituted 
schools in the Rue du Fouarre. or foare, trum 
which is derived the existing fowrrage (torage), is an old 

word signilying straw. The echolare in those simple 











cared for.” 


des lnnocents, was, in the middle ages, the principal cemetery 
of Paris. It was surrounded by a sort of vaulted gallery, 
which was reserved for the corpses of distinguished persons 
and for dressmakerg’ shops. Here, in the year 1424, the Eog 
lisb, who were then masters of Paris, gave a grand \éte of re- 
joicing for the battle of Verneuil, and indulged in a frightful 
“ dance of the dead” over the level tombstones. Inthe mid- 
dle of the cemetery rose an obelisk, surmounted by a lamp, 
which alone feebly illumined at uight the field of the dead, 
and animated its solitude. But at sunrise all was changed— 
davlight brought back with it noise, luxury, and pleasure. 
ictor Hugo, in the chapter of his romance, Notre Dame de 
Paris, entitled Paris a vol d’ oiseau (book iii. chapter ii.), gives 
a vivid description of the town as it was in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Paris, according to him, was at that time divided into 
three distinct parts—the City, the University, and the Town. 
The City, occupying the island, was the oldest and smallest, 
aod was the motber of the othertwo. “It stood between 
these,” he seys, “like a little old woman between two tall 
baudsome daughters.” The University was on the left bank 
of the Seine, stretching between points which at present cor- 
respond with Halles aux Vins and La Monnaie. The Town, 
the largest of the three divisions, was on the right side of the 
river. Kach of the divisions tormed a town, depending for its 
completeness upon the others. The City had churches; the 
Town, palaces ; the University, colleges. 

In 1539, Francis I. having given permission to the Emperor 
Charles V. to traverse France, entertained the idea of receiv- 
ing him at the Louvre, which underment, on that account, a 
general restoration, according to the s!yle of the Renaissance ; 
but as soon as the emperor departed, Francis, perceiving that 
the new works were merely of a temporary character, resol 
to build a new palace on the same site as the former one, and 
confided its erection to Pierre.Lescot. The building, begun in 
1541, was continued till the death of Henry II. It is the finest 
portion of the Louvre; the south-west angle. When Cathe- 
rine de Méjicis came into power, she dismissed Lescot, en- 
gaged an ltalian architect, and caused that wing to be built 
which advances towards the river. 

In 1564, tired of the Louvre, Catherine bought a piece of 
ground called the Salboniére, covered with pottery-works, the 
Tusleries Saint Honoré, and commenced the palace which re- 
ceived its name from the fabrics which had occupied its site. 
For six years, the new edifice steadily progressed ; but Cathe 
rine, having learned trom ber astrologer, Ruggieri, that it was 
her fate to Sie under the ruins of a house near St.-Germain, 
suddenly gave up the works of the Tuileries, because it was 
in the parish of St.-Germain |’Auxerrois, and built the Hotel 
de Soissons, on the site of the present corn-market. 

The famous Pont-Neut was begun in 1578, Henry IIL lay- 
—S first stone. 

he Piace-Royale was completed in 1612, Here Cardinal 
Richelieu soon afterwards built a palace, which he called the 
Palais Cardinal, but which, in a spirit of regal munificence, he 
resented to his king, Louis XIII. Thenceforth, it became the 

‘alais-Royal. Numerous hotels of the noblesse sprang up in 
the same quarter, and with them first appeared there the 
warehouses for bjjouterie and other fancy goods, for which the 
Palais-Royal is ut present so celebrated. A writer of that 
ime severely blames the merchants of these shops for permit- 
—— wives to flirt with customers—“ all to induce them 
to buy a fashionable collar, a child’s purse, a drachm or two 
of perfume for the perruque, or a boy’s wooden sword.” 
Speaking of perruques, we must not omit to mention that they 
reached their full development at the time of Louis Quatorze. 
Their most celebrated maker was a M. Binet, from whom 
they sometimes were called dineiies. They weighed several 








of the feudal Louvre, when it was living, peopled, and well | to the theatre within the Tuileries. At this time, the opera 
became a fashionable amusement, and assumed its present 
The space of ground which, until lately, formed the Marché| form. Voltaire has described it in the following lines : 


Il faut se rendre 4 ce paiais magique, 

On les beaux vers la danse et la wusique, 
L’art de charmer les yeux ~ les couteurs, 
L’art plus heureux de séduire les cours, 
De cent plaisirs tait un plaisir unique. 


But the café and the opera remind us that we are leaving Paris 
in old times for the Paris of the present, and that we are close 


upon that blood-written page, the Revolution, which divides 
the chronicles of the former from those of the latter. These 
notes must not be brought to a conclusion without the ac- 
knowledgment that from M. Malte-Bran’s laborious compila - 
tion, La France Illustree, they derive whatever archzevlogica 

interest they possess, 


LORD LYONS AND LORD BELMORE, 
MERIT VERSUS FAVOUR. 


Two recent appointments illustrate the different principles 
which regulate promotions in the dipl tic and the colonial 
services respectively. Lord Lyons succeeds Lord Cowley as 
our ambassador at Paris; and the Earl of Belmore succeeds 
Sir John Young as Governur General of Australasia. Of the 
former it may well be said that he has earned the advance- 
ment which he has attained. His long service, commencing 
years back with the See Legation at Athens, though a 
conspicuous recommendation, is ty no means the first that 
calls for mention or reward. Neither do his pretensions rest 
on the ground that part of his service has been cast in the 
lower posts of the profession to the heights of which be has 
now ascended. These considerations indeed involve claims 








ved | which it would be unfair to forget, and which it is unusual to 


overlook in the Foreign Department. But he has others 
stronger than these. The four or five years during which he 
represented Great Britain at the capital of the United States 
were equivalent to a quarter of a century in the life of an 
average diplomatist. They were years of unceasing anxiety 
and uoresting activity. They exacted from bim, not only the 
ordinary duties of the diplomatic profession, but aleo the ex- 
traordigary qualities of a trustworthy, patient, catholic-minded 
statesman. it is not an easy thing at any time for any man 
to represent his country at Washington ; but the difficulties 
of the position, great in every case, are by far the most over- 
wering in the case of him who represents Eogland there. 
he irritable sensitiveness of the American character, the 
cameleon.like mobility of American opinion, the nervous ex- 
citabiliy of American prejudices, and their-anti-Eoglish ten- 
dency at all times and under all circumstances, make the po- 
sition of an Eoglish representative at Wasbington one of 
anxiety and unpleasantness. Then, too, there are the man- 
ners and customs of American statesmen and Cabinet Minis- 
ters—men who often embody the most uncourtly demeanour 
of a people of whom but few are ever courtly; men who di- 
versify the semi-barbarous wildness of the far- West settlements 
with the astuteness peculiar to the civilization of the Eastern 
States; men who have learned by experience the comparative 
excellence of the Irish dodge, the American Egle dodge, and 
the British Lion dodge—in fact, of every artifice by which the 
tibilities of political parties may be roused and worried 
—and whose rule of conduct in al. matters relating to Bae 
land is determined either by a hatred or by a hard jeal of 
her. In ordinary times, collision—for contact often unavoida- 
bly becomes collision—with these men is a severe trial both 
of temper and of self-respect. But what must it have been in 
time of civil war, and such @ civil war as raged four yours 9g0 
in the United States! “The nation was di:jointed and 
membered—one part looking wits anxious hope, the other 


























with quuleus oem, to-the would not deem unfit to hold levees in the Government House 


eation of a sepatae nationality. 
and (he Southern States, 
doubted into which scale 
ce they should tbrow their weight, 


both in the Norther 


ures, enconraged by the exam) 
$upity to break up the power of a form 


gecure for herself in all fu 
cn the Continent of the Western Worl 
iat boomed pombe Wat i 
ividuals, it seem: e that 
d ind ity for the fra 


ment filches a merited reward from many diligent public 
into which vo ary colonial official has a chance of in- 





has 
pension which Mr. Cardwell’s not liberal Bill pro- 
vides for them after a certai: wae 


in service. 
We know it is argued that the Colonial Office has never re- 





disputes, and for the aggression on San Juan. 
a crisis the difficulties of an English Minister were 
necessarily complicated and increased. 


watched ‘with yigtenes: hie, Srey appeal 


ucredulity, and his whole position made 
§ would be an exa and 


cogniaed the col 

end that it is better that it should not recognise it... For our 
own part, we do not understand the grounds of this assertion, 
We cannot conceive why the knowledge and experience which 
are so much prized in other departments should be depreciated 
in this. There may be valid objections to selecting Governors 
from men who have worked their way from the lowest grades 
of colonial employment, and who bave spent the best part of 
their lives out of England. Of these we are not speaking. 
speaking of men who, having lived to middle life in 
England, and being saturated with Eoglieh public opinion, | Bom! 
have been the heads of colonial departments, or have held one 
or more Governments. We ask why these men should be ar- 
tested in their careers, and condemned to involuntery inaction, 
while the prizes which inspired their ambition are bestowed 
on those who have laboured in other departments of the State? 
If, however, this be the theory favoured by Ministers and Ca- 
let it at once be promulgated and published to the ut- 
most limits of the colonial empire. Let it be made known 
that, when once a man assumes 8 —— he gives up all 
his other interests and prospects 

pay ; that from henceforth he hag no claims, no expectations ; 
Unat he sacrifices everything for this seven years’ dignity, and 
may hope for nothing more. This rule, to be sure, would be 
unreasonable, But it would not be eo harsh in its action as 
the arbitrary and exceptional of some, contrasted 
with the arbitrary anv exceptional negleot of others. Or, if 
the present system of exce 8 be retained, let ita harshness 
be corrected by a reasonable concession. Let. those colonial 
servants who are debarred from promotion in their own line, 
be admitted to promotion in those other departments which 


as disagreeable as possible. 
therefore an unflattering, compliment to Lord 
that in bis persop no slights were endured by the 
vernment, and that under his piotection the right of every 
English subject were uniformly res: 
by the past and the present, it will 
courtesy so general will be shown by the Government of the 
United States to the Government and people of d. 
TLis, however, is true, and it is a truth which redoun 
smanent honour of Lord Lyons. No man ever more 
vestly, more faithfully, or mor laboriously disc 
difficult duties of a singularly difficult position than 
Working barder than any clerk, he left nothin 
by subordinates. He 
gave up deys and nights to long and complicated correspond. 
ence, which often related to the private concerns of very hum- 
ble English subfects. Charged, by a Government cautious 
n in every act and attitude the 
most unqualified neutrality, he never penped a document or 
uttered a word which could justly wound the susceptibilities 
of the most sensitive nation by the faintest inuendo. of 
sanship. Received sometimes cold] 
almost rudely, he never allowed 
tray him into ill-bumour. When be was convey 
matum of his Government on the Trent affair, he bited as 
little heat and passion as when he forwarded the petition of 
a British subject who had been irregular! i 
Northern army. The words of Cicero are 
to his labours :—“ Hanc urbanam militiam respondendi, écri- 
bendi, cavendi, plenam sollicitudinis ac stomachi, secutus est ; 
jus civile edidicit; multum vigilavit; laboravit ; presto multis 
mm perpessas est; arrogan 
difficultatem exsorbuit; vixit ad aliorum arbitriam, non, ad 
suum.” The fruits of a temper and a patience like this were 
pectew to be. On the minds 
ericans except those who were determined to be dis- 
thing English—who were 
land in the affair of the 
‘wards—on thé minds 


long before respect and 


beyond precedent, to main 


parti 
ly, sometimes angrily and 
ts or ill-breeding to be- 





| more impolitic or more unfair to make an ex Govervor of 
some flourishing dependency a Commissioner or an Uader- 


Under-Secretary into a Governor-General.—Sat. Review. 
fuit; multorum staltitia 





they might have been ex 


equally soured by the demands of Eo, 
Trent, and by her stadied neutrality 
of American statesmen whose 
tic conflict which they were conducting, 
impression which has become more and 
more favourable as the cluuds and mists of that tempestuous 
epoch are clearing away. It is perhaps not too much to say 
that few other. men’ besides Lord Lyons could, in such an 
gatus of national passion, have kept the leading statesmen of 
the North on eqaally good terms with himself, and have pre 
scrved relations as friendly as those which now exist b 


I I 


in a wouderful manner when we contemplate the developments 
of Eoglish and American commerce by the establishment of 
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Lord | upon -terins ‘aitgi tothe Eaglish name. ‘: After’ 
through seventeen years it had to fight’ for ‘its , ani 
Macauicy suys, “ the feud between the India House and Skin- 
ner’s Hall was sometimes* as serious’an impediment to the 
course of true love in London as the feud of the Capuléts and 
Montagues bad been at Verona.” Before 


“more, without any special colonial aptitude, he 
oft; the second, if not the first, prize of colonial ap- 
no just and reflectivg mian can fail to recognise 

of the proceeding. Lord Belmore’s appoint- 
He comes, in a8 an inteuder from a distinct. 


shoots.Sepoys from the mouth of cannon, and works the 
jizement of England at the expense of India. 

‘he first effort of importance to open steam communication 
with China, and afterwards with Japan, was made ihe 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, incor- 
porated by royal charter Dec, 31, 1840. inning with a 
capital of £1,000 000, it\has now a share and debenture capital 
of £3,800 000, which represents a fleet of steamships 53 in 
bumber, measuring by Custom’s register 86,411 tons, and fitted 
with machinery of 19,690 horse power, beside steam-tugs, 
sailing transports, dnd store and coal ships of great value. 
The Company has also freehold and other property in Lon- 
dov, Southampton, Marreilles, Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, 

bay, Calcutta, Hong Kong, Shanghai and other places. 
Its earnings have been alwavs large, and its expenses like- 
wise heavy, but for the past 25 years the average dividend bas 
been 94 per cent. on the paid up capital. During the entire term 
of its existence, with but a slight interruption, it has carried 
her Majesty’s mails between Great Britain and the remote 
points to which its vessels ply, including for a portion of the 
time Melbourne and Sydney in ‘Australla, the distance to Yo- 
kohama in Japan beiag about 11,500 miles, and to Australia 
as great or greater. The rate at which the contract was ori- 
ginally taken was 17s. 1d. per mile; but this has been brought 
jown by successive arrangements and reductions to 23. 7d. 
per mile, while the Australian service between Point de Galle 
bas been from 21s. 5d. to 193., and the directors have 
offered to_double it tor a sum that would reduce the rate to 
18s. 64. It would be interesting te trace a single combined 
mail from the remote points from which it is brought to Lon- 
don, involving the employment of no less than ht steam- 
ships, and the performance of 19867 miles by sea, and 982 
miles of land. Taking as an example the mail which reached 
London on the 13:h of November, 1866, despatched trom 
Sydoey, New South Wales, distant nearly 13,000 miles, on 
the 22ad of September—from Calcutta, distant 8,000 miles, on 
the 10th of October—from Shanghai, distant upwards of 
11,000 miles, on the 19\h—and from Hong Kong, distant u 
ward of 10.000 miles, on the 27th of September, we are able 
to make up the following table: It was conveyed from 


Yokohama to Shanghai, by the Singapore. «+ 1,040 miles. 


service in its higher branches asa career, 


seven years office and 


Colonial Governors in abundance. It is.not 


than it is to turn a Commissioner into a Governor, 





CHINA AND JAPAN. 











Svavghai to Hong Kong, by the Aden.... 870 miles. 

THE ORIENTAL TRADE. ——— ty Kone, by } gata ‘ by a. 

. ab e ie Nort eoee miles, 

Its History, Condition, and Prospects. Bydney vo alle, by ine. — MY eoveseseseses aa 4 males. 

It is a trite ssying that “‘ Westward the Star of Empire | Y“c" ES, OF ENO BONGA. «0 owes cocce eeeceee hoon annes. 

takes its way,” by not a little remarkable that after all Senate So Sesaaee by Lng wy aoe pandvencws oy —_ 

England has done toward the development of America, and Poeen ave emprenrncom tes a eae 

what the conglomerate American first planted -here by Eog- eckabtwtensdashccoesmnsminiammnend 19,867 miles, 
land has accomplished for his own country, the civilization | Land Journey. Miles. 
of both, a8 represented by their commerce, should meet in | Suez to Alexandria....................+ 248 

Yokohama, in Japan, a country ten yas ago virtually un- 0b LsGem.....0.ccccccccces 734 982 miles. 

known to either except by name. The mere statement of this Total ——— 
fact may not at first appear so striking, but will assert its force QUAL... cecccceecceeececceeeeeeeeseeerees 20,849 miles. 


The of the combined Marseilles and Southampten 
mails is no slight matter, each forming a cargo for a small 





the two Governments. A man who has done what he bas 
dove.has done*his work, and earned his honours as a diplo- 


matist. 
Ux Lord Belmore leas is known. He is too you 
earned high distinction, and-as yet he has had no field where- 
seppe for Under Secretaries of State is 
eis stated by his friends to possess talents 
and amiability. Heanay, therefore, make a good Governor- 
Gen the Australian colonies, He is » peer, and. the 
colonists like to be governed by one born in the purple. He 
to dance with a youthfn) 
werning, unless some 
ent sud responsible 
So far, there is nothing to 
his appointment. Still there are other and more 
impor'ant grounds of objection. “It is a breach, not indeed 
ot a rule, but of a principle—that of promotion according to 
In branch of the home and fore 
service, a man wi.o has fairly done his work in a subordinate 
position rises to a higher. A decent Solicitor-General 
comes Attorney-General, an Attorney-General leoks torward 
taché becomes 


usion of an enlightened civilization by other means than by 
merely forcing a new creed upon an unwilling people, who 
were at the same time shocked by Christian vices and made 
the dupes of Christian duplicity. Whem about the close of 
the Sixteenth and the beginning of the Seventeenth centuries, 
the Portuguese; and following them, the Dutch, first opened 
communication with Japan, they were kindly received and 
were able to establish a thriving trade with that country, and 
gain —p | converts - Christianity. But the rapacity of the 


Aad as for the difficulties of 


mined the Emperor to banish all foreigners and close the ports 
ptional islan: “3 had 
Ministry will keep bim 


adopted the game policy, and for more than two centuries the 
ucts 
“outside barbarians,” while the natives were forbidden to 


have aby communication whatever with foreigners. Gradu- 
ally, however, within “the last half century, intercourse with 
coun 















ic lines of communication and the consequent dif-} ship; bat to show the importance of these lines, the Com- 


pany’s steamers hve carried during the last 12 years 16,000 
first-class passengers, and 3,000 of the second-class. The rates 
of are from Southampton to Suez, £30; to Bombay, 
£85 ; to tts, £95; to Sydney, £120 ; to Hong Kong, £120, 
and to Shanghai, £130, with £4 10 additional for the Egyptian 
transit. The Company have now in their service, afloat and 
on shore, employés to the number of 12,600, without taking 
into account the coal labourers and coolies employed at the 
various coaling stations, The receipts for 1865 were £2,136,- 
= At -— expenditures, £1,976,999, leaving a balance of 

The routes traversed by this Company’s ships include all 
the waters ee ar a by the maritime Phoenicians and ad- 
venturous Greeks, and the termini are far beyond the remotest 
bounds known to either. From Southampton by the Bay of 
Biscay and the Straits of Gibraltar, and from Marseilles, the 
whole length of the Mediterranean to Alexandria, and in 
from Suez connected with Alexandria by rail over ine’ fed 
Sea to Aden, and thence by various routes through the Indian 


Japanése, and reports of a design 
missionaries to overthrow the , deter: 


d against them. China, from other causes, 
of these two-countries were denied to the 


tries has been reé:tablished—with Japan indeed 


within ten: years—but while all concessions have been wrung | Ocean, the Arabian the Bay of Bengal and the Chin 
from China by threats of violence and manifestations ot force, waters to Sydney, Bombay, Calcutta, fone Kong and Yoko. 
by Japan they have been granted as voluntary tributes to 


‘ rie tion jell f 

a ) 
’Atiaites the latter develops 
then into an Ambassador. The Parliamen 
motion of a clerk to the head 
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Legation blossoms into 4| proffered fair dealing. The results already accom 


plished, and 
and teate remaining to be acon lished, are due solely to the ap- 


litornia. .We look amazement at what has been 
achieved by the steam-engine, th i 
] y earn promotion to the post of 
Governor, nor is a man who has governed one 
sarily advanced to a second Government. Howe 
or successful his admivistration may have 
Considered to have earned his promotion. The 
which Lord lous obtains 
at the Colonial 0: 


continent as wonderful in development as it is young in years ; 
but the next half century will be replete in developments as 


E 
either haf A een ny oer of *e 


N 
is the history of great trading companies, which bave done 
much toward the Sendiepanas and intercourse of distant 
countries. Long before the formation of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation ef to plow up the China 
back 


lt colony to be governed, or if a very 

has come upon 4 colony not usual] 
hard-working, much-enduriog man will 
case. LU a great change is to be made in 
ental laws of a colony, ora uew Constitution 
given ‘to it, or border-bailarians to be driven off from 
any real hard work to be done, then the Colonial Office 
to secure the services of some tried, able, 

official, But it by no means follows that 
has preserved one colony, will be re- 
rded with the government of auother, 
his work, he may be dismissed as used 


ial service there are not 
as much entitle them to the government of 
aive a8 the Earl of Belmore. We admit at once 
certain of the colonists, » peer is a 
disparage the social advantages w! 
nomination like this, But vhe colunisis, pleased as oy 
of seeing a peer at the head 
ud to every other consideration. 
colonies 


gz 


seas and barter with the natives 
was thought of—indeed as far 
On the last day of the Sixteenth century, the famous Kast 


Bee 


: 


under the uupretending title of the “ Governor and Com 
of Merchants of Londee Years 


ts 
, 
ts future greainess. When marched with the army. 
from Scotland to London, on the failure of Richard Crom- 
well, tea, which had been brought from China, was handed 
round as a great rarity, only to be looked at and touched with 
the lips, but eight years later it was regular article of im- 
and the rich articles from India—silks and cashmeres 
and spices—had become in such demand that the its were 
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hama, their ships ply continually. But overlapping the lines 
of —s company oe China — Ray am are the ships of 
ano! company with a route equ length, and a tal 
not inferior—the Pacific Mail Steamship Conpte ial 
ized in 1847, with a capital of 000 for the 
purpose of opening a line between Panama and Oregon, it bas 
gone on a importance until now it has undivided 
ween New York and Hong Kong, via the 
Isthmus of Panama, 12,000 miles in length, and a capital of 
$20,000,000. When it was organized, the gold of California 
which has transfurmed the Pacific slope into a hive of indus- 
try, and is now causing a railroud to be built which will make 
the trip across the Continent but a holiday excursion, had not 
yet been discovered; but on the Sth of October, 1848, when 
their steamship, the Caifornia, went to sea, she Was 
cro to her fullest capacity with the first adventurers to 
the new El Dorado. Her consorts followed equally crowded, 
and the company’s pro*pects, not calculated to engender too 
sanguine expectations ut the outstart, now gave promise of a 
most we and brilliant future. That promise was fully 
y, which was one day to rule the richest pro- | realized. The capital stock of ‘the company, originally $400,- 
tral Asia with more than regal sway, was formed | 000, was tesreient to $2,000,000 in 1850, to Gai008,000 Ie 1860, 
to $10,000,000 im 1865, ana to $20,000,000 in 1866. ‘This great 
increase was due to another fortuitous circumstance in the his- 
po 
ance, d, had monopolized 
what there was of their foreign trade.” The resources joerg 
countries represent together the industry of nearly 500,000,000 
of People, and by reason of meee to our Pacific slope, 
can to 


pared wre into the lap of our dominion with constantly 
ng ratio. * * * * 


In 1865, the Government of the United States awarded to 
ata oe Company 4 contract to ‘y a monthly mail be- 


tween San Francisco'and Hong Kong, of the Sand- 


steam to na’ n, and the discovery of Gold 


e netic telegraph, and the 
ein binding the New continent to the Old—a 


importance to the histories of nations and of men 





the “‘ Celestial Empire” 
as the Elizabethan era 


trading to the East Indies.” 
and the East India on yee no =o ae of 


and many shareholders had ten and fifteen thou- 
nds ster! = annum, and one as much as twenty. 
pounds. Yet the Company could not afford 
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of $500,000. More recently the at Honolulu has been 
released, in consideration of the enckibhencet of a branch be- 
tween Japan and Shangbai. It is probable that after Septem- 
ber next, in consequence of the development of the trade with 
Japan, the main steamers will end their voyages at Yoko- 
hama, anda branch line will be established to Hong Kong 
like the one now running between Yokobama and Shanghai. 

Having shown the means of intercourse with these coun- 
tries, it will be profitable to inquire into the trade for the past 
two years. The official reports made by Inspector-General 
Robert Hart, an Englishman who holds a high office under 
the Chinese Government, show that the imports and exports 
of some of the leading Chinese ports in 1865 were as follows : 


E Imports. T re 
rts, ™m ‘onn ported. 
Taels. » Taels. bam Taels. 


Shanghai....41,560,778 64,616,815 869,632 10,288,189 


Canton, ..... 15,781,584 7,917,452 485,094 2,565,836 
Swatow ..... 6,700,028 7,404,448 276,819 519 833 
Amoy...... 5,537,914 9,781,044 223 853 890,026 
Foochow ....16 636,154 6,223368 258,247 5,246,878 
Formosa .... 1,205,082 1,611,939 211,648 90,506 
Ningpo ..... 8,108,663 6,484,599 330,225 808 085 


Hankow.....15,888,181 11,007,309 352,433 2,238,548 

iuki : 8,484,907 200,423 2,193 278 
2,920,398 6,369,481 150,401 1,545,292 
3,736,382 4,654,024 60,049 361,650 
Tientsin ......5,362,510 11,911,156 91,118 129,900 
Newchwang . 2,167,314 1,686,176 50,179 39,600 








Total, 133,217,547 143,102,713 3,560,121 26,847,641 


The following table shows the imports from and exports to 
various countries in 1865 : 





Imports.—Taels. Exporte.—Taels. 
British Empire, . 57,735-771 50,161 697 
United States,. . 482 593 5,864 823 
Japan, ... . 2,454,100 270 743 
Otber countries, . 2620,987 8 757 834 
China ports, . . 79809 .253 44,110,354 
Total, 148,102 708 104,165,451 


The tael varies in value from $130 to $133. The imports in the 
first of the tables are 1 of ure, so 
the to‘al value of the imports in 1865 was 169.950 374 taels or 
$210 000,000. The increase in imports over 1864 was about 
16,000,000 taels. 

The total value of imports brought to Japan in 1865, by 
British vessels, rose to 11,560,509 Mexican dollars from 

,693 647 in 1864, and by other vessels to $2,634 262 frum 

1,157 640. The exports in British vessels in 1865 rose to 

16,186 823 from $9.941,404 in 1864, and in other vessels to 
$2,308,407 from $630,818. The great increase in exports, how- 
ever, was due to a rise in Japanese silk, which, though less in 
quantity than the year previous, had nearly trebled in value. 

For 1866 we have as yet no reliable data for a statement of 
the British trade with those countries, For recent informa- 
tion we are compelled to rely mainly on missionaries and 
merchants, and the former of these do not print commercial 
statistics, while the latter do not print at all. Our own com- 
mercial statistics are almost as meagre, except between the free 

of China and Japan and the portof San Francisco. 

‘ortunately, we are able to present our readers with a succinct 
statement of this tyade, which, if not very full, is at least clear 
and intelligible. 

The arrivals from the supply ports of China during the year 
1865 numbered 51 vessels, of 33,647 tuns burthen, and during 
1866 only 43 vessels, of 24.508 tuns. The departures to the 
eame ports in 1865 reached 33,843 tuns, but in 1866 the tun- 

declined to 27,130 tuns. 
value of merchandise exports during the two years 
was as follows: ; 











Ist qr. 2d +; Sa4qr. 4th a Total. 
China. . .$302, 67 $606,720 $336,918 $198,704 $1,534,700 $1,876,1°6 
Japan... 25,964 46,334 24,583 0,493 107,475 ~—:107,814 
It will be seen from this table that the increase in value on 
the China trade was $158,549, and the decrease on the Japan 


trade , 

In the year 1866 the number of vessels clearing from the 
port of San Francisco for Japan was six, of 1,480 tans. The 
number arrived from China was 40, of 24,662 tuns, and from 
Japan 12 of 3,221 tuns. During the same period the arrival of 

gers from China was 2, and from Japan 71, and the 

for China 2,993, and tor Japan 38. 

goods imported in 1865 at Shangbai, which is the most 
important port and the tyre of all the Chinese ports, were: 
piece goods—consisting of gray shirtiugs, white shirt- 
ings, T-cloths and otber descriptions—value 6,613 638 taels. 
oolen msisting of camlets, habit, medium broad- 
cloth, and Spanish stripes, —— long ells, lusters, ete.— 
value, 6 621.238 taels. Opium, 16,376 089; nails, rod and bar 
iron, 317 127; lead, 214570; tin, 186,449; rice, 1,882 583; 
sugar, 3,329,633 : coals, 898.656 ; sandalwood, 165.296 ; Japan 
seaweed, 369,218; indigo, 669,806; raw silk, 1,260 280; tea, 
14,199,070 ; coon, 482 613 ; wood oil, 126,494; paper, 255 992 ; 
hemp, 489,384 ; chinaware, 332,392 ; sundries, 9,867,241. Total, 


F 


‘he following figures are presented for the pu of show- 
ing what articles are now in demand in Chive. The experts 
of Sbangbai, in taels, during 1865, were: Raw silks, 13,636,477 ; 
tea, 14 908 632; nankeens, 2,030,875; rhu- 
bard, 60,687; nut gee 5,919; musk, 35,364; straw braid, 
29,642 ; sundries, 3,096,640. Total, 37,282,176 taels. 

‘The exports from Japan are principally raw silk, silk 
worm’s egg, of which large quantities go annually to France; 
bo ter suited to the American than the Euglish market, 

“ curios ;” Japanese works of art and ornament, becom- 

ing very common with people of~ reflaement and culture be- 

the exquisite workmanship bestowed upon them 

The Americans, capecially. appear stiracted by these elegant 

a of Japanese skil), some affinity between the Occi- 

tal and Oriental mind manifesting itself in our literature, 

as weil as tn our~social life, jing us to admire these 
of the civilization of Japan. 

It is interesting to observe the articles Japan imports even 

at this early day of her commercial history. These include 

manufactured articles, among which are agricultural imple- 

ments and sewing-machines, cotton fabrics, breadstuffs and 

bul 


lion. 

Tue of treasure jnto the East is very large. Great 
Britalo iv. 1866 shipped £477,275 in gold, and £2,374 314 in 
silver; and the shipments from the Mediterranean ports were 
$2,086,458 in"gold, and $4 676001 in silver. India and Aus- 
tralia of course abeorbea a considerable part of this, but the 
amount received by China and Japan was no mean propor- 
tion. The shipments of treasure from San Francisco are 


[ 


1865.— | Maximili 


from California to the East, China alone importing nearly 


have ventured to land at Vera Cruz in 1864 save under the pro- 
as great quantities annually as all other countries in the ag- 


tection of a Frengh fleet and a French army. Confefsedly, the 
withdrawal of that fleet and army at the pif of three years left 
the unfortunate eer in despair. Conecious of the u'ter 
failure of the expedition, len super IIL. advised him to with- 
draw; and it was when all further help was refused him as née- 
less and vain that his uobappy wife became bereft of reason, 
There is not « particle or vestige of pretence for designatin 
Maximilia:.’s execution as an act of regicide, and the world w! 
not be fooled into the silly mienomer. 

The Moniteur has been ill-advised enough to set up the plea 
for compassion, that the Archduke was a descendant of Charles 
the Fi The inexorable justice of history had better have 
been allowed to sleep instead of being wakened by such a re 
collection, More than three centuries have passed away since 
the robber bands of The Emperor first broke into that rich and 
beaatifu! country, and by a tissue of cruelty and rapacity utterly 
unprovoked and unexceeded in atrocity, if not unparalleled, re- 
duced Mexico for generations to immitigable and miserable ser- 
vitude. If ever poetic justice overtook Imperial rapine and 
wrong, it has been in the deplorable catastrophe at Queretaro. 
More tban forty years ago the foreign oppressors were driven 
out; and nothing but invatiable ambition could have instigated 
a descendant of Charles V. to renew a mad attempt at re-con- 
quest, It seems to have been a doom which neither po'icy, dip- 
lomacy, nor armed force could avert. The head of the house of 
Hapsbarg sbrunk from the risk aud exposure ; and with the ex- 
ception of the Government of France all would have dirsuaded 
Maximilian from embarking in the undertaki.g, and trom per- 
sisting in it when defeat and disvomfiture were seen to be i 
pending. But the crime of Charles V. was to be expiated at 
last ; and it is impors b'e to overlook the significant and mys'e- 
rious fact, that the terrible retribution which has fallen on the 
Imperial boure should have been inflicted not by a descendant 
of the Spanish invaders, but by one of the native race whose 
ability and courage has raised him to a position of pre-eminent 
power inthe much injured country. Montezuma is at length 
avenged, 

Ae we have repeatedly said, we wish it bad been possible for 
Juarez to resist the cry for vengeance when the struggle was 
over. Nothing can make it worthy or wise on the part of a vic- 
torious power to put to death its prisoners of war. For the sake 
of Mexico we deplore that the Imperial captives should have 
been executed. We wish it bad been otherwise; we are certsin 
it would have been better for the peace and prosperity of the 
sorely-troubled land. But we cannut recognise in any shape or 
form the policy which eome would recommerd of affecting to 
outlaw Mexico from the comity of nations, because a rash and 
ill-advised Prince made an abortive attempt to overthrow ‘he 
institution of the country and to set up a sham-throne. If the 
national policy of neutrality be anything else than a delusion 
and a cheat, we have no right to refuse the acknowledgment of 
any Government de facto which is willing to live in amity and 
peace with us. So lung as we and our children live we shall 
never be able to emancipate ourselves from the cevlorable weight 
of debt incurred by the war with France in 17938, to punish re- 
gicide and to crush Republican rule. There were mapy who, 
four years ago, would fain have had us plunge into a similar 
mistake for the purpose of destroying the Commonwealth of the 
United States ; and now there are mep amongst us who, to gra- 
tify the sore and sorrowful feelings of the Court of Vieona, would 
have us euspend all diplomatic relations with the Mexican Go- 
vernment, and thereby leave it more than ever dependent on the 
friendship and. countenance of the Cabinet of Wa-hingtoo. Par- 
liament and the public opioion of this country will never tolerate 
folly of this kind. We have nothing to do with the theory of 
the institutions by which other States are ruled. We acknow- 
a ledge the despotiem of Russia, of Turkey, and of Spain: with 
between nations. L what face or pretence can we attempt to sit in judgment on any 

Mr. Otway wished to ask the noble lord whether Her Majesty’s| other system of government, however imperfect or unstable in 
Minister accredited to the late Emperor of Mexico is not at] some respects we may believe it to be _— Zzaminer. 
present in England, and whether, after the statement recently 
made by the Prime Minister, that the ¢ tion of the E 
ilian was “a base, crael and unnecessary murder,” it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s government to advise Her Majesty 
to accredit the Minister to the President of the Mexican Republic, 
orgto withdraw her legation from Mexico? 

Stanley—It is true that her Mujesty’s minister accredited 
to the late Emperor of Mexico is now in Eogland on leave. His 
duty was discharged during his absence by the Secretary of Le- 
gation, acting as Charge d’Affaires. But that gentleman was 
_— accredited to the late Emperor, and with the death of that 
unfortunate prince his credentials lapse. No question, therefore, 
bas arisen, nor can arise, as to his withdrawal. This gentleman 
had received, before this lamentable event occurred, instructions 
pot formally or officially to recognize any new government which 
might be formed in the case of the downfall or overthrow of the 
Mexican Empire, but to confine himself, pending the absence of 
official instructions, to looking after any matter which might 
arise affecting British interests. The question whether anybody 
should be accredited to the government of President Juarez is 
not, I thick, one on which we are called to decide in baste or 
ander the influence of temporary feelings. We bardly yet kaow 
what is the real state of Mexico, how far Juarez is really de 
facto master of the country, or what are the chances of his power 
beiog permanent, Upon that ground—sctting aside altogether 
what has lately bappened—I should object to “— precipitate 
suspension of diplomatic relations with Mexico. But as to the 
p pension of those diplomatic relations, the objecti 

to that course is, I think, a very obvious one. It would do no 
hurt, or only very little, to the Mexican governmeat—for I be- 
lieve the principal business of a British ister in Mexico is to 
urge upon that government various British claims, to which it is 
not, perhaps, very acceptable to them to listen. It would do no 
harm to that government to suspend po ay ma’ relations with 
them, but it would be a very serious thing for British interests 
and for those British subjects who have claims upon them. They 
are not responsible for the late deplorabl dings, and I do 
not think it would be fair to punish them for them. 


———_»—_— 


OUR RELATIONS WITH MEXICO, 


The fine gold of Imperial indignation is fast growing dim. 
There is pity for the fate of Maximilian because society is hu- 
mane. The first impulse caused by the tidings of his death was 
one of anger. Unthinking and uninquiring people were shocked ; 
gentle natures wept; and the official organs of the mortified and 
humiliated Govesnene of France ae 3 ae a to 
speak of the execution as wanton cide, No id be pat: 
eer unwise, nothing more ui just, nothing more untrue. The — aaret Seles Gest of Hany te Fenee 
anfortunate youog man had no more right to be regarded as the ‘ var 
iawful King of Mexico than Monmouth had, in 1685, to be ac-| M. Thiers, in addressing the Corrs Legislatif, on the subject of 
knowledged as King of England. He was an invader who failed | the unfi Mexi pedition, made a more ressonable and 
by persuasion or force. to impose bis authority upon the country,| temperate speech than those with which he sometimes favours 
at large. The previously existing Government, whether gooa|the Chamber. One t defect in the speeches of the French 
or bad, was never repudiaced by the mass of the nation. Presi | Opposition generally is the prevalence of invective— the constant 
dent Juarez, though compelled to withdraw before a foreign | introduction of personally irritating remarss—the evident talking 
army, never gave up the fight, and never ceased to be recognized | for effect, and the extreme indulgence in sarcasm, because sar- 
as the | mately elected chief of the Republic by the Govern | casm is the raw material out uf which such pretty little (artificial) 
























































































gregate. 

A few days ago we had the news of the return of the 
steamsbip from her second voyage on the China 
line, She began her first voyage on the ist day of January, 
multitudes watehing her departure from San Francisco, It 
was truly the opening of a new era. Since then the increase 
of trade with Japan has been wonderful. Our tables show 
that the entire trade last year amounted to only $107 814. The 
first quarter of the present year foots up to $69,798, the 
alone, on her first trip, bringing more 8 into the 
harbour of Sao Francisco than the entire trade for the first 
quarter of 1866, namcly, $27,214. An increase so unprece- 
dented gives promise of a trade at once magnificent and our 
own. Even now Yokohama is as near to New York as to 
London ; nearer, if we take into account the dangerous seas 
traversed by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company.—J. Y. Tribune. 


Laperial Parliament. 
ENGLAND AND MEXICO. 
DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS NOT TO BE SUSPENDED, 


In the House of Commons, on the evening of the 12 h instant, 
Sir L. Palk asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether it was bis intention to take any steps to record the opi- 
nion of the House of Commons on the murder of the Emperor 
Maximilian and his generals? 

Lord Stanley—Sir, it is not the intention of her Majesty’s go- 
vernment to ask the House to take any steps of the character 
proposed by the hon. gentleman. I am sure we all sympathize 
with his feelings, and every one, I think, will agree in lamenting 
the violent and untimely death of a gallant and amiable gentle- 
man, whose high spirit and enterprise, under happier circum- 
stances, might have rendered him distinguished either on the 
battle fields or in the councils of Europe. But if we are asked 
to record a judgment of this House upon his execution, I con- 
fess 1 see very grave objections io a step of thatkind. 1 do not 
see how we could come to any «uch resolution or how we can 
discuss it without entering into a general debate upon the merits 
and policy of the Mexican expedition—into the position aod 
status of that unfortunate Prince, and the right by which be 
claimed the possession of eupreme power. All these circum- 
stances would, I think, have a necessary and very material effect 
oa our judgment. I do not think this would be the right moment 
to choose for a discussion of that kind, especially as it is one on 
which great difference of opiuion might arise. Then, again, 
comes the emma of precedeot. We might, I thiok, if we ac- 
cepied my honourable friend's suggestion, set a precedent which 
might embarrass us very inconveniently on some future occasion 
This is not the first case, and, unbappily, it is not likely to be 
the Jast, when the triumph of one party, after a protracted civil 
war, has been followed by an unwise, a lamentable, aod » san- 
guinary act of revenge. Are we in all these cases to take notice 
of such acts in this House, and passa vote of censure upon 
them? If we are not to do so in regard to them; all, on what 
principle are we to draw a distinction? That is a question which 
the House would have to consider. And lastly, sir, | would say, 
though I say it with great r. spect, that, great as are our power 
and our influence, we are the Parliament of the United King- 
dom, and not the Parliament of the world, We are in no sense 
responsible, directly or indirectly, for the lamentable event 
which has occurred ; and I think 4 is very doubtful whether a 
habit of international criticism in Parliamen debate would 
be tound practically useful or conduce to a good understanding 





——-> —_—_ 
FRANCE AND MEXICO. 


The hour of reckoning has come for the Government of 
F and it has to listen to the story of its disastrous fail- 
ure told by the mouth of one of its most persistent adversar- 
ies. There is scarcely any one sentence in M. Thiers’s long 
speech which does not express with accuracy what has uceur- 
red in the different stages of the miserable history of the 
Mexican expedition. As M. Thiers states, this expedition 
was undertaken from very mixed motives, It was to bea 
glory to France, and also a gain. The Empire of France and 
of French ideas was to be advanced, and Frenchmen were to 
find in Mexico a brilliant harvest. The slender ground on 
which these hopes were based was pointed out from the very 
beginning. Spain and England retired from the expedition, 
which had been comme by them in concert with France, 
on the express ground that it could not possibly answer. At 
home there were not wanting voices to raise a note of warn- 
ing, and M. Thiers, more than any one, denounced the folly 
of the enterprise. He was answered that history would pro- 
nounce that the Emperor Napoleon was a man of genius, who 
uad carried out to a successful ending an undertaking beset 
with great difficulties. Ibe history of prophets is very uolike 
the biatory of historians. What bistory has to is that 
an expedition, based on a thorough miscalculation of proba- 
bilities and an extreme ignorance of facts, bas terminated in a 
most lamentable and tragical end. M. Thiers is quite right, 
A free nation could not have made so great a mistake, have 
persisted in it so obstinately, or have carried it out so reck- 
lessly. The Gov t speakers have nothing to say. There 
is no excuse !o make. M. Rouber tries to share the responsi- 
bility; but the best possible answer to the speech of M. Reu- 
her was that of another defender of the Government, M. Gra- 
aier de Cassagnac, who insisted that the expedition only failed 
necause the general feeling in France was so strongly against 
it. Such an event cannot fail to produce an impresei t- 
ful of great consequences, France bas sunk forty millions 
sterling, has lost thousands of lives, and has to bear something 
of the reproach-of having led Maximilian to his doom, simply 
because France had no will of her own, because her Chamber 
was a club of nominees, and the advisers of her ruler were 
mere dummies. Frenchmen cannot fail to feel that a system 
under which such a state of things is possible must be'a 
bad system ;.and the unfortunate Maximilian, if he has suc- 
ceeded in 80 little else, will in all probability be hereafter reck- 
oned among those who have most ‘argely contributed to the 
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be manufactured. It was this fatal tendency which ruined what 
is called. “ Parliamentary Government” in France during the 
reign of Louis Philippe; and it is this which gives the di-cussions 
of the present Chamber so much acerbity, and so frequently ena- 
bles the Government orators to rebuke the Opposition with some 
show of reason. In the speech of M. Thiers, however, there was 
less of this objectionable element than might have been expected. 
The address ws more arg tative than more solid 
than clever, The speaker showed—what, indeed, there was no 


The Northwest, and the Hudson Bay Company- 

An influential and earnest deputation, consisting ot Lord 
Wharncliffe, Viscount Milton, Mr. Roebuck, M. P., Mr. Sey- 
mour, M.P., Mr. Baring, M.P., and several other distinguished 
gentlemen, recently waited on the Duke of Buckingham, at 
the Colonial Office, to particularly call his Lordehip’s attention 
to the North western question,and also to a promise made by the 
Earl of Carnarvon (his predecessor) “ that the matter should 
engage the attention of Her Majeaty’s Government the moment 
the Confederation Act passed.” ‘ 

Mr. Seymour very truthfully remarked that “ there isa strong 
feeling in the Red River territory with respect to the tenure 
of land, the administration of justice, and the impediment in 


the way of colonization,” and went on to say that “something 
over-ruled and the country have been saved great discredit. He| must be done immediately, for negotiations are going on for 
therefore made a aaron of the Mexican caploit a plea i thé! the sale of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s possessions to the 

retration of Purliomentary Government France Kea | American Government.” 
is opie, had said to him, * But we are progressing towards Mr. Roebuck plainly state i, that although it had been 
the form of monarchy you desire.’ He admitted that; but the|“clearly proven that the Hudson's Bay Company had no pos- 
whole object of his observations was to show the necessity of] sinje jurisdiction,” that the Territory was still in the hands of 
quicker progress in that direction, before some new Mexican ex |, -ioany who, having bought, wish to sell to the govern- 
pedition or German q should them. last ’ cee tnie' Geathans 
words would be, ‘Progress in our institutions.’” This was a| ment,that so which they bave no legal right: an er 
most fair and apenas argument, and one well worthy the grave | more went on to say, that “ the Imperial Government ought 
id s ie ore ~ at but it ————— to proclaim the Imperial authority, which would prohibit the 

r vernmen » 

soit is for England, and nm its failure under Louis Philippe Hudson’s Bay Company from selling their an ata - 
is not a sufficient proof of this It is questionable whether any another Government.” Mr. Roebuck then added : lo no 
amount of Ministerial responsibility would have prevented the | believe that they have the power to do so, but it can be man- 
Mexican expedition. Unlevs it can be shown that there was 4/ aged in other ways. They will establish offices here and in 
strong and general feeling against the attempt in the House and) , | ori04 ; they will sell lands and introduce settlers, who in 
time will be invited, under universal suffrage, to claim to be- 


in the country,—and this was certainly not the case, though the 
expedition was never decidedly popular—we have Lo ground for 
long to the United States, and the question then will be whe- 
tber you will exercise your authority or go to war.” 


supposing that any different system of government would have 
warded off 
Lord Wharncliffe thought that “the only way of effecting 


the disaster. In his own way, Louis Philippe was as 
intriguing as Napoleon IIL; and it does not appear that the Cham- 

. the object, was to draw a line between Canada and the North 

West, everywhere to the west of that line to be erected into 


bers prevented or remedied the evil.— London 
a separate colony.” 


Mr. Isbister, M.A—who accompanied the deputation— 
said, that “it is not the first time by any means that Parlia- 
ment has been obliged to deal with a great monopoly, or to 
dispose of it in a manner just to all interests concerned. We 
had the Russian Company incorporated as long ago as the 
reign of Queen Mary, which still exists in a modified form. 
We had the East India Company, the South Sea Company, 
and the Turkey company. We had another, still more re- 
sembling this Company,in the African Company,incorporated 
by Charles the First with the sole right of trading with the 
old port of Salee, and jurisdiction over 1,000 miles of coast. 
Yet Parliament has swept away these companies one after the 
other.” Mr. Isbister went on further to show, how at the 
time their charter was granted, the Red River belonged to 
France, and forty years previous the King of France granted a 
charter toa French company, adding, that as soon as Canada 
passed into British posseasion, the Company squatted on the 
Red River territory, and asked the Colonial Secretary, by 
what right they were there? The deputation appeared to 
have a definite object, and to be composed of earnest men ; 
but their success, we are sorry to say, was but partial. 

His Grace the Duke of Buckingham replied, that “ it appears 
from an opinion by the Law Officers of the Crown, consisting 
of Lord Westbury and Mr. Justice Keating, that the Hudson 
Bay Company had power to exercise jurisdiction in all mat- 
ters civil and criminal throughout the Territory ;” adding, 
that “an Act was passed to remove doubts as to the position 
of the Company in the Ist of George IV. That that act di- 
rects the Company to give security for the due execution of 
all processes, civil as well as criminal, and extends the pre- 
vious civil Act over all their territory, and empowers the 
Company to issue commissions of the peace.” But, his 
Lordship continues, as if in doubt, “I understand it is 
contended that it is in the power of the Queen to send out 
a Governor and leave the rights of the company to be sub- 
sequently settled, and also that it is possible that without this 
process the matter might be dieposed of.” 

Upon being questioned further by Mr. Roebuck, the Colonial 
Secretary finaily adds, “ I think that I shall be in a position 
in a fortnight to take the question into consideration with re 
spect to action in regard to the Hudson's Bay Company. But 
with respect to what you call the Crown rights, I shall not 
be prepared to give avy opinion until I have heard from Lord 
Monck ; but the whole question is now engaging attention.” 
Well, we are glad to learn that this pressing and important, 
and, indeed, almost imperative question, is actually “engaging 
the attention” of, not only the Imperial Government, but also 
the Government of Canada, at last. It is high time that it 
did. From the proceedings of the general meeting of the 
company, held in London, on the 5th inst., it appears that a 
Mr. Thorp said ‘he bad heard that the United States Goy- 
ernment were willing to purchase Rapert’s Island, and as they 
were a commercial Company, they might sell it to them.” 
To which the chairman, Sit Edmund Head, replied, “it would 
be incompetent for the Company to sell the land to the 
American Government, as it would involve the forfeiture of 
the charter.” It would, therefore, appear that the honourable, 
and in some respects distinguished, gentlemen who compose 
and now direct the affairs of this ancient corporation, are only 
deterred by technical impediments from actually selling the 
territory over which they have been allowed to trade, 
and grow rich, to the highest bidder—be he foreigner, or na- 
tive—and this, we feel bound io add, is just what we have 








from the firet, that it had no reasonable chance of success, and 

that in fact it had disastrously failed. But the most important 

part of his speech wax that in which he drew a moral from the 

discomfiture of the Emperor's project for establishing &@ mon- 

archy in Mexico. Alluding to the opposition which some tec- 

tions of the Chambers always gave to that design, M. Thiers 
mber possessed 














STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
ExecuTivE DEPARTMENT, 
Raleigh, Jury 19th, 1867. 
To Persons Wisumxe New Homes orn Goop INVESTMENTS : 


The Board of Literature of North Carolina offer for sale, for the 
benefit of COMMON SCHUOL®, the Public Swamp Lande of the 
State, consisting of about a milliot and a half ofacres. Some of 
these lands are the most desirable in the world; some have been 
drained, and all are ptible of drai at a moderate ex- 
pense. 


The lands are offered in quantities to suit b and those 


heocagng de | can getas much 86 NINETY THOUSAND acres in one 
body ; the most liberal terms will be allowed to those wish- 
w 








Ee Spt petasinn ebteas the Governor of the State, Ra- 
ah JONATHAN WORTG, Governor. 
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European News. 

The news of the past week, from Europe, has been exceed- 
ingly meagre. We have been favored, as usual, with several 
repetitions of stale items, through the Atlantic Cable ; but this 
even is nothing new, but on the contrary becoming rather 
the rule than the exception, with the agent at London parti- 
cularly. 

From England we learn that the Reform Bill was duly dis- 
cussed in the House of Lurds on the 22d and 23rd insts , and 
finally passed to a second reading.” Earl Derby is said to have 
made a“ lengtby and powerful” speech in favor of its adop- 
tiop, and Earl Grey one in opposition thereto, but we are not fa- 
vored with the relative strength of the parties for and against 
this measure of Reform among the Peers of the Realm, and 
must accordingly await our regular files for enlightenment on 
this head. It is furthermore announced that “ the House of 
Commons has finally passed the bill for the abolition of 
church rates,” 

Trade, throughout the United Kingdom, is reported dull if 
not stagnant, and in the great money centre, London, loans 
are said to have been made as low as 1} per cent. on Govern 
ment securities. Yet the country is, no doubt,in a much 
more healthy financial position than it was a year ago, and 
with abuntant barves'e, and internal peace and tranquility, 
the vation will, as usual, continue in the future, as in the 
past, to lead the world in commerce, enterprise and material 
development. 

From the Continent we have little to note. The 
debate in the French Corps Legislatif, which we treat of else- 
where, seems to have finally assumed the moderate propor- 
tions of a “ minority protest” simply; and before the sweep- 
ing “ Imperial majority” been doomed to oblivion for the 
present at least. But that these truths, boldly uttered, “ will 
rise again,” is beyond a doubt. The Budget having been 
passed, and the business of the session completed, the French 
Corps Legislatif is said to haye adjourned on the 25th inst. 
It is announced from Triéste that the Austrian frigate Novara 
has sailed for Vera Cruz, with orders to bring back the re- 
mains of the unfortunate Archduke Maximilian. A telegram 
sys, also, that the unhappy Carlotta has left Miramar for 
Belgium. : 

Low murmuring sounds come up from Rome, to the effect 
that Goribaldi’s time has come, and that this irrepressible 
ltalian general is actually about to march upon, and liberate, 
fre Eternal City of the seven hills, sided by, and under the 
war cry of, “ Giovine ltalia,” 


promptly “ inqyire into the rights” of this trading company ; 
and to this end, a royal commission ought to be forthwith ap- 
pointed. The duties of such a commission would be simple 
in the extreme, consisting in ouly valuing the actual im- 
provements which have been mode in the Territories by the 
company, and adding to such sum, the real value of the fran- 
chise—for the charter ig nothing more—which may be 
easily ascertained by estimating the annual income and ex. 
penditure of the company, and arriving at the net profits. 
More than this justice does not demand, nor law justify ; and 
an award arrived at in this way, should be final. Then let a 
new Province be created, stretching from the western boun- 
dary of Ontario, to the eastern limits of British Columbia, and 
let a Lieutenant-Governor be at once appointed by the Do- 
minion of Canada, whose duty it would be to form a govern- 
ment at Fort Garry, or some central point, and at once proceed 
to open up and develop the vast fertile valleys of Central Bri- 
tish America. If Great Britain would retain for the present 
her half of this continent, prompt and energetic action in this 
direction has now become an imperative pecessity, And the 
quicker the £50,000,000 sterling is expended, to bind all the 
prosperous Provinces of North America together as a pation 
in sympathy and barmony with the Mother Country, the bet- 
ter for America, and the world. 

When the suggestion of this expedition was made by the 
writer of this article to the late lamented Duke of Newcastle, 
when on a visit to this country, his Grace’s prompt reply was, 
“Tt is only a question of time. We must sborten our road 
to India ; but unfortunately for the colonies Parliament is not 
yet prepared for the question.” We humbly submit that it is 
to the interest of the British nation, that Parliament should 
be straightway “prepared for the question,” otherwise the 
Ways and Means Committee of that responsible body may be 
called upon to provide, before the close of the present century, 
for an expenditure in defence of their ipteres's on this con- 
tinent on a wuch larger scale than fifty million pounds; and 
we fear, too, that in place of extending their with 
America and India thereby, that it might materially cripple 
these wholesome branches of trade and development, at least 
for a time. 

Will not Honourable gentlemen, who occupy prominent 
positions in the national councils, listen before it is too late, 
to the entreaties that are now going up from every corner of 
these illy-governed territories in America ? 





Mexico in the French Legislature. 

As we had anticipated, one of the most remarkable debates 
which the proceedings of modern French legislation record, 
took place in the Corps Legislatif on the 9ih and 10th of 
Jaly. The subject was the Mexican question, which was 
ably reviewed in all its aspects by the celebrated historian, 
Thiers. He was followed by the ficry Jules Favre, who did 
not hesitate to make the most sweeping charges against the 
Imperial Government, and the discussion was closed by an 
elaborate address by M. Kouher, in reply, who vainly laboured 
to contradict the crushing statements of fact by M. Thiers, 
and to answer the severe denunciations of M. Favre. 

M. Thiers gave the most comprehensive resumé of recent 
events in Mexico that has yet been presented, attributing the 
disastrous results of French interference to a secretive policy 
on the part of the goverument, which kept the essential facts 
from the legislators, and thus prevented free discussson. This 
view was sustained by M. Favre, who added: “ M. Thiers has 
sought for the causes of the faults committed in the want of 
control. That absence of restraint was not, however, the only 
or the principal rep h to be add d to the Government. 
It was to have not told the truth—to have obtained by sur- 
prise tke consent of the Chamber, by indicating an object 
which was not the real one.” “ The truth was concealed from 
the; Chamber, whieh, if it had been placed in possession 
of the facts, would certainly have refused to follow 
the Government’in the course it pursued. In the 
name of reason and of luw this intervention in the 
affairs of a foreign nation would have been rejected.” 
“ The same system of keeping back information has been pur- 
sued from the beginniog. No documents have been commu- 
nicated to the Chamber; and the Minister, when asked for 
papers, disdainfully replied that the extracts made from Mexi- 
cap correspondence by a clerk in the Foreign Office, were 
sufficient. To that we replied that the words of the Minister 
on that point were not more to be relied upon than on other 
matters.” M. Thiers declares that the Chamber did not op- 
pose its better judgment to the Mexican scheme at the period 
of its initiation “from a sentiment I respect—the considera- 
tion due to the Government—to the Chief of the State. And 
I draw this lesson from it, that no greater service can be ren- 
dered to the chief of the State than to resist him on certain 
occasions. I have always been among those who in France 
have sought liberty under a monarch, but there are two spe- 
cies. The first, where a Prince governs through Ministers, 
but without consulting them—in fact, absolutely. The other, 
the chief of the State having respected and devoted Ministers, 
but concerting and arranging with them, they deferring to him 
with respect, and, in case of difference, supporting themselves 
by public opinion.” As to the results of the expedi- 
tion M. Thiers sums them up in these eloquent 
words: “We went to Mexico to obtain satisiaction 
for some of our countrymen—a few millions would. have suf- 
ficed—but now, not only are they not reimbursed, but their 
number has become woefully mul:iplied. We went there for 
the benefit of our commerce, and to enhance the esteem of 
France in those regions. We went there to organize a Latin 








race in opposition to the Anglo-Saxon. Well our. commerce. 
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has suffered immensely; France has withdrawn, and as to 
the Anglo-Saxon race, it is triumphant ; and we are reduced to 
form hopes that it will overrun the Mexico from which we 
wished to expel it, W avenge what we could not ourselves 
avenge |’ 

We give elsewhere the comments of the London press on 
this remarkable debate, which cannot be judged from a few 
extracts. As the outspoken protest of the French Liberals 
agains| the Napoleonic regime, it marks the commencement 
of an epoch, the end of which cannot yet be foreseen. 


The Indian Famine—Who is Responsible- 

We have already given in the Albion (Feb. 9, 1867), the de- 
tails of the terrible famine in Orissa, India, briefly indicating 
the causes of the calamity and the direction in which the re- 
sponsibility would probably be found to rest. We now find 
both our facts and inferences corroborated by an elaborate 
official Report to the Government of [ndia just published, and 
made in obedience to a despatch of Lord Cranborne to Sir 
John Lawrence, which directed a searching inquiry to be in- 
stituted into the causes and circumstances of that awful visi- 
tation, with a view to ascertain how far the Government of 
Bengal and its subordinate officers were responsible for the 
neglect of precautionary measures. On the 4th of December 
last a commission of three was appointed by the Governor- 
General, and the result of its investigations is now before us. 

It will be remembered that Orissa is a singularly isolated 
portion of India, though not 150 miles distant from Calcutta. 
In most parts of the province almost the whole food of the 
season is grown in the one December rice crop. The popula- 
tiou before tLe famine was estimated at from 2,500,000 to 
3,000,000, and at least 600,000, or one-fourth, are supposed to 
have since perished. The famine was directly caused by a 
drought of terrible intensity in 1865, which caused rice, the 
staple product, to rise to famine prices in N 


h 


tion in fact, so that Omar Pasha at last finds himself, as to cre- 
dibility, in the unpleasant predicament of the boy who 
started the cry of “wolf” when no danger was near. We 
much pref-r to pin our faith to the latest official accounts of 
the situation in the island, received at the Greek legation in 
Washington. These give quite 3 different version of the story, 
which is to the effect that Omar Pasha has been repulsed with 
severe losses from the mountain region of Sphakia, and 
has retreated to the Fortress Herodeon, burning no less than 
fifteen villages on the way, and putting all Greek prisoners to 
death by crucifixion. While this has been occurring on land, 
the now celebrated Grecian blockade runner, Arkadi, has 
made her fifteenth expedition between Crete and the main- 
land, landing on the island munitions of war and provisions, 
and bringing away a large number of Greek women and chil- 
dren, who thus escape from Turkish cruelties. * 

Turning tothe field ot diplomacy, we find that the propos- 
ed Commission to which the Sultan consented to submit the 
Cretan question, will probably never be formed. The Purte, 
it appears, is determined that the Commission shall consist of 
Turks alone, while the Foreign Powers insist, and very pro- 
perly, on a mixed Turkish and Christian Commission. 
Whether the Sultan, on his return from his westera tour, will 
yielé, remains to be seen, but no stone should be left unturn- 
ed by the Christian Powers in the effort to rescue the Cretans 
from the persecutions of Omar Pasha and his followers. The 
burning of villages and the crucifixion of prisoners, are some- 
what antiquated modes of warfare, and the Porte should be 
made to understand that they canrot be practised with impu- 
nity at this late period of the nineteenth century. 


———_.>—__——_ 


Music. 


The original French version of Verdi’s “ Don Carlos,” was 





year. The deaths continued to increase until August of last 
year, but it was not until the gathering of the new rice crop, 
in November, that the famine can be said to have terminated. 
We are sorry to say that the Report of the Commissioners 
does not exonerate the British officials in lodia from negli- 
gence in taking such steps as were possible to avert, or modify, 
this terrible scourge. For several monthe after the failure of 
the crop, no precautions were taken by government against 
the coming faunine. When deaths from starvation had already 
become frequent, none but the most partial and timid mea- 
sures were adopted, and even these were clugged with a con- 
dition which rendered them almost useless—that under no 
circumstances should payment for labour be made in food, 
but only in money. When, at last, towards the end of May, 
or the beginning of June, the Indian press teemed with heart- 
rending descriptiona of the famine, and the Government of 
Bengal itself was roused to activity, the season was too far 
advanced to admit of large cargoes of rice being landed on 
the coast and towed up the rivers of Orissa. For this strange 
apathy and neglect which cost many thousand, perbaps some 
hundred thousand, lives, no “ valid reasons” could be assign- 
ed. Pricea rose very rapidly to rates not only fabulous but 
nominal, since in many parts grain was not forthcoming at 
any price ; yet the official mind still believed in the existence 
of large stores of rice in the country. A blind reliance on the 
abstract laws of trade was proof against the visible prevalence 
of wholesale sturvation, and relief was obstinately withheld 
from dying creatures because the grain-dealers of Orissa 
might—if they had possessed the requisite foresight, the re- 
quisite energy and the requisite means of transport—have 
procured supplies, though at very bigh prices, from a dis- 
tance. 

This cruel theory appears to have taken entire possession 
of the Calcutta Board of Revenue and of Mr. Ravenshaw, 
Commissioner for Orissa, with whom it appeared to be a fixed 
idea, although founded on no data, that grain enough for the 
subsistence of the population existed somewhere in Orissa, 
and that in due time high prices would bring it out. This 
view was at first adopted by Sir Cecil Beadon, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, but ultimately abandoned under the 
pressure of urgent necessity. Tbus did the stupidity of offi- 
cials prevent relief reaching the starved Orissians, and it was 
not until August last, after the famine had raged for ten long 
months, that a good and continuous supply began to reach the 
afflicted districts. For the waste of probably more than a 
thousand lives a day in the spring and summer, Sir Cecil 
Beadon must share, with the Calcutta Board of Revenue, the 
chief burden of responsibility. Even after Mr. Ravenshaw 
had in January awoke to the cruel error of his policy, and 
telegraphed for authority to furnish food, the Boafd, without 
consulting the Lieutenant-Governor, replied by a dogmatic 
denial. From that moment it seems evident that all the local 
officers in Orissa resigned themselves in despair to whatever 
trial might await them, and thus, by a mere stroke of the 
pen, a whole population was consigned to the lingering 
agonies of starvation. It is not often that we are called upon 
to contemplate such startling and terrible results of official 
persistance in wrong-doing, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that no portion of the British dominions will ever again be 
the theatre of a similiar humiliating spectacle. 


The Revolution in Crete 
Omar Pasha—the Turkish Genera) wav bas undertaken the 
job of suppressing the insurrection in Urcte—vouchsafes the 
information that hisjendeavours have ben successful, and that 
“ the war in that island is now ended.’ Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the same rumour has often besa sent over the wires before, 


and as often been subsequently proved to be without founda- 
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duced on the llth of March last, in Paris, after eleven 
moaths of preparation. An Italian version of the same work 
was presented at Covent Garden, on the 4th ult., after only 
two months spent in preparatory labour, and the opinion of 
those amateurs who have seen the opera in both cities is de- 
cidedly in favour of the superiority of the London perform- 
ance. Indeed, to have produced at so brief a notice a work 
ot such magnitude, such complicated musical details and such 
spectacular attributes, is a result that could only be accom- 
plished by a conductor of equal executive ability with Mr. 

Costa, under whose personal supervision the work was pro- 
duced. The opera is in five acts, and the libretto is by MM. 

Méry and Camille du Loche, being founded on Sctiller’s well- 
known tragedy. Its chief characteristics are too well known 
to need recapitulation here, but it may be remarked that both 
Meyerbeer and Mendel d to set it to music, 
grand as it is in the closet, but terribly repulsive upon 
the stage. The hatred of a father to his son; the love of that 
son for his stepmother; the noble conduct of a friend who aids 
the son in treason against his father; the cruel persecution of 
an Inquisition which burns heretics in sight of the audience, 
{tor the smoke and flames rise as the victims are burning]—all 
constitute an accumulation of horrors against which the musi- 
cians’ art must be nearly powerless “charm he never so wise- 
ly.” The London cast of the principal parts was as follows: 
Elizabetta di Valois, Pauline Lucca; La Princessa d’ Eboli, Mile. 
Fricci; Rodrigo, Graziani; Filippo 11., M. Petit; Grande Inquisi- 
tore, Bagagiolo; Don Carlos, Naudin. The first act of the French 
version, passed in the Forest of Fontainebleau, is cut out of 
the Italian transiation, Both dramatically and musically, this 
introduction, sbowing the first interview of Don Carlos with 
Elizabetta, was quite superfluous. The hunting chorus, the ca- 
vatina of Don Carlos, the ouett with the young Piinocess, anc 
the finale announcing ber betrothal to his father, are not 
striking. The real business of the opera commences with the 
second act, at the tomb of Charles V., aud is therefore 
made in London the opening act. The first sensation pro- 
duced, at the Covent Garden performance, was t he fine duet be- 
tween Don Carlos and Posa |Rodrigo] the final passage in which 
was red ded. The animated duo between Elizabetta and Don 
Carlos was also much admired, as was the desgriptive music 
ot the ladies of honour, recalling the ball scene in “ I) Ballo.” 
Mme. Fricci was enthusiastically encored in the ‘“‘Chauson du 
Voile.” A pathetic romance of the Queen will be more highly 
valued as it becomes better known. It is sung on the banish- 


ment of the Countess d’Arembonrg. A dramatic duet between 
the King and Posa rather a fire, M. Petit having a cold, and 
Graziani lacking the dignity and nobility which Faure infuses into 
this scene, It may here be remarked that the French cast 
was: Elizabetta, Mile. Sasse; La Princessa, G d; 
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tled to In London, “ Don Carlos” bas fallen somewhat, 
heavily upon the musical public, but in Paris it has, efter a rather 
tame first reception, since become quite popular. If the ramourg 
of Mile. Lucca’s crossing the Atlantic this autumn prove vera- 
cious, we shall probably hear her in her new réle of Elizabetta. 
In this, our Midsummer review of foreign musical events, we 
shall next week notice the production of G unod’s beautiful 
opera, “ Romeo e Giulietta,” in London, on the 11th inst. 

While iting the ts of the next Italian 
opera seasorr, it is interesting to note what has been already ac- 
complished by Pére Bateman [as he is familiarly called] in a dif- 
ferent line of musical enterprise. This gentleman has recently 

urned from Paris, where he has succeeded in engaging « com- 
plete first-class company, who will present a series of French 
comic operas in the best style. These will comprise the latest 
Parisian novelties, including the great “bit” of the present sea- 
son at the Varieties, ‘‘ La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein.” This 
latter work will be produced precisely as it is placed on the Pa- 
risian stage, Mr. Bateman having purchased fac-similes of the 
original costumes, properties, etc. The prima-donna is Mlle. 
Fostée, a pupil of the Conservatoire, and an excellent actress. 
She will be eupported by a company of equally competent come- 
dians. Neither the opening night, nor the place of performance, 
of this new company is yet announced. The troupe will no doubt 
achieve an artistic success, whatever may be the pecuniary re- 
sults of the enterprise, and, as to the latter, Mr. Bateman cer- 
tainly has our best wishes. 








Brama. 


At the Broadway theatre, Mrs. Dean—whose engagement has 
been prolonged during the present week—has added to her list 
of impersonations that of Griselda, in a five act tragedy entitled 
“ Griseldis,” adapted from the German of Frederick Halm, by 
Mr. Z. Wilmeburst of this city. It is written in blank verse, and 
tells the well known story of the ‘patient Grisell” simply and 
effectively. No under-plot, or by-play of attempted humour, dis- 
tracts the attention from the long-suffering heroine. The thread 
of the story taken up in the first act, wherein the vain Sir Percival 
insults the Queen, is steadfastly pursued to the affecting denoue- 
ment. The burden of the acting falls, of course, upon Mrs. Dean, 
who is the central figure of the play. ‘fhe part is a difficult, be- 
cause an exceedingly unnatural, one, for it is impossible to con- 
Ceive of ahuman being—and especially of a wife said to love as 
strongly e6 Griselda—so utterly spiritless. Only once are the na. 
tural feelings allowed to break fo-th—when the be!oved son is to be 
delivered up --and then only to be repressed again with the same 
iron hand. Although Mrs. Dean’s acting is excellent and con- 
sistent throughout, we doubt whether “ Griseldis” will ever be- 
come popular. The ideal of womanly character, although ad- 
mirable, is too far removed from, and gonistic to, the passi 
and struggles of every-day life, ever to excite in the minds of the 
mejority of play-goers more than a transient and curious interest. 
Indeed itis only in the last act, when Griselda, stung to con- 
sciousness and roused from her delusion, by the avowal of her 
husband's refined cruelty, disguised under the specious names ot 
love and honour, that the audience are altogether en rapport with 
her,whomthe preceding acts would lead us to suppose wasabeing 
from another sphere formed of a purer than earthly mould. The 
other characters in “ Griseldis” do pot call for special mention, 
if we except Mr. Sheridan, who was effective as the haughty Sir 
Perceval, and Mr. Jack Who played the part of the blind father 
with considerable verve. The latter gentleman, who is a pains- 
taking and intelligent actor, takes his benefit at this theatre on 
Monday evening. To-day, Julia Dean will bid a temporary 
farewell at matinée and evening performances. 

At the Olympic, Mr. Brougham has produced his “Col 
Reconstructed” with usual euccess. People who go to see 
“Columbus” with the expectation of witnessing a burlesque 
similar to “ Pochaontas,” are douStless disappointed, but have 
the good fortune, inetead, of assisting at a better entertainmeny 
than they bargained for. One is surprised at the recklessness 
with which the author apparently mars some of his best effects, 
by a sudden and uncalled for descent to the absurd; but Mr. 
Brougham i< so charmingly natural and graceful upon the stage, 
that he is able to carry off with a captivating noncnalance what 
would hopelessly wreck a less elf p d actor. “* Columbus’™ 
prefaced by the “‘ Fast Man,” which, in point of fact, is a very 
slow comedy, the principal idea being shameiessly stolen from a 
play known to Wallack audiences, in which Miss Fanny 
Morant and Mr Kobinson were wont to assume the parts that 
answer to those of uncle and nephew in the ‘ Fast Man.”” Miss 
Fmily Thorne assists Mr. Brougham in both pieces. She also 
sings “Happy be thy Dreams” pleasingly. and ‘‘ The Star 
Spangled Banner” and other patriotic airs. very poorly. We look 
forward with pleasing anticipation to the production of Mr. 
Brongham’s “ Duke’s Motto.” At Wallack’s the “ Bells of Shan- 
don” will chime for the last time this evening, Miss Lotta 
appearing on Monday in a varied entertainment in harmony with 
the prevailing temperature. At the New York theatre “ Black 
Sheep ” has been withdrawn, and the “ French Spy,” as illustra- 
ted by Mile. Ravel, substituted in its place. A dramatization 
of Miss Braddon’s ‘‘ Nobody’s Daughter,” alias ‘* Diavola,” by 
Messrs. Maeder and Fulton, will be presented on Monday even- 
ing. At Barnum’s the ‘summer season” has been inaugurated 
— somewhat late in the day, we should say—by the D renga of 
the Messrs. Fox’s clever pantomime, “ Little Boy Biue.” [t has 














itore, David ; Don 
Carlos, Morére. The second act [third in the o:iginal) was the 
success of the opera. The “trema” of the trio [Naudin, Gra- 
ziani and Fricci] was redemanded with such persistence that 
Costa, much ‘ost his will was compelled to yield. Then came 
the choral march finale, based on the Meyerbeer model—of im- 

ing proportions, broad, massive and thoroughly dramatic. 
The contending elements are those of religious persecution, poli 
tical demonstration, popular feeling and individual passion. It 
isa superb dramatic situation. eet with consummate skill and 
overwhelming power by the composer. The third act [original 
fourth| has also some magnificent music, amongst which the duet 
between the king and the Grande Inquisitor may be cited, iutro- 


me. G 
Rodrigo, Faure ; Fillippo II., Ob‘n; Grande I 








ducing as it did to English audiences a new Italian Signor 
Seesaiole, who possesses a voice of rare power and com . He 
was i ly applanded, but \'osta declined to repeat the duet. 
A quartet by Lucea, Fricci, Petit and Graziani, “ Sia Maledetto,” 


is one of the gems of the opera. The impassioned scena of re- 
morse of Friccl, so energetically declaim’d by the artiste, who 
made a “ hit” as the Princessa d' Eboli, secured her the honour of 


as ol recall... Graziani had the glory of the prison scene, in 
w Posais shot. His sing ng war admirable, and had his acting 
been half equal to his vocalization there would have been little 


reason to regret the absence of Faure from the cast. The finale of 
this act was very properly cncored. Lucca reigns supreme in the 
last act: first, in the pathetic ‘* Farewell,” and nextin the 
daet with Naudin, The opera ends as in Schiller’s play by the han 
ing over of Don Carlos to the tender mercies of the Inquisition by 
his own father, thus dispensing with the absurd Parisian finale, 
in which the ghost of Charles V. carries off his gran 
Jn “Don Carlos” Verdi bas stepped from the beaten track of 
noise and commonplace, yey = — 
a poser a new field for the exercise o po 
com | — 





and emulating Meyerbeer in ins’ tation. If his first effo 
has not been altogether su attempt is, at least, enti- 


opera is evidently the work of | 9, 


been produced with all its onginal effects, and will doubtless 
rove as sucessful in Broadway as in the Bowery. The ** Black 
Jrook”’, while as dazzlingly beautiful as ever in scenic decora- 
tion, has recently derg' certain chang n its d ti 
cast. Mr. E. Barry now oad Count Wolfenstein; Mr. E. B. 
Holmes has su ed Mr. Burnett as Pujfendorf ; Mr. Wentworth 
plays Zamiel and Miss Lizzie Wilmore the part of Carline. Beve- 
ral new coryphees have also been added to the ballet, which is 
kept up to its original standard of excellence. Thus presented, 
the “ Black Crook” forms a pleasing summer’s night entertain- 
ment 











Pacts and Fancies. 


Beth branches of Congress last week passed the Recon- 
struction and the Reconstruction Appropriation bills 
over the President’s vetoes, by the constitutional two- 
thirds majority, and then adjourned to November 21. 
The Duke of Richmond says that the mercantile marine of 
England consisted of no less than 41,000 veasels, with a ton- 
nage of 7,360,000 tons, employing upwards of 350 000 seamen. 
——At the Newspaper Press Fund dinner Mr. Gladstone was 
supported by 42 bers of Parli t and seventy other 
gentlemen more or less distinguished. There is a little 
anecdote going about Paris, to the effect that the Dake and 
Duchess of Persigny took their eldest sen to be confirmed the 
other day, when the yo discovery was made that the 
lad had uwever been christened. Prince Napoleon has not 
yet managed to have his children christened, on account of 
the anti-clerical proceedings of his father in-law. The 
loscow Gazette publishes the following :—“* The Belgrade cor- 
respondent of the Goloss announces that, while the Turkish 
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money for the Sultan’s voyage, one of the dignitaries 
to sell Jerasalem to Rossia. We do not know what 
there may be in that rumour, but everybody bere is con- 
vinced thet if this sale ia not yet effected, it will take plac.” 
—— Lord Derby is still somewbatof au invalid. The cause of 
his indisposition is not generally knowh to have been a fall 
in his -room. Being probably ebsorbed with some 
matters of business that engaged his thoughts, look- 
ing round he etepped backwards to sit down w a settee 
had usually stood, but which he was unaware had been re- 
moved. He fell heavily to the nd. Two firsi-claes 
ships recenjly sailed from New York. The vessels crossed 
the equator In the Atlantic on the same day. They entered 
the Straits of Le Maire the same day, and came out of them 
on the same day. They crossed the equator in the Pacific on 
the same day and in the same longitude. Both arrived at 
San Francisco on the same day, within three hours of each 
other, after a race of sixteen thousand ‘miles. 
patch from Washington announces that the Treasury 
ment will soon issue an additional fractional currency vote of 
the denomination of fifteen cents. ‘The London Herald of 
the 13th says: “ Such is the abundance of money tnat £1,- 
500,000 was offered on the security of consols recently at 1} 
- cent., but the parties to whom the proposal was made re- 
sed to take it.’———Mr. John Harland, the well-known 
Manchester antiquary, bas undertaken to edit a new cdition of 
“ Baines’s Lavcasbire,” which is to be enlarged from one vol- 
ume to two volumes. A copy of the original edition was re. 
cently sold by a Manchester bookseller for twenty guineas. 
‘The second volume of the Ballads and Romances of 
Bishop Percy’s folio Manuscripts, is to be issued in two parts 
in September. The often d“ Adventures of Dr. 
Brady,” by Dr. W. H. Russell, will appear in a new 
venture to be called “ Tinsleys’ Magazine.” an illustrated 
monthly, conducted by Mr. Edmund Yates, who has 
igned his tion with “Temple Bar.” Mr. Yates 
will also contribute a story, “ The k Ahead.” 
A woysterious lady, “the Amazon,” as she is called, has 
lately excited a good deal of attention in the Bois du Bou- 
logne. She rides there on horseback every day, and so close! 
veiled that no one can see ber face. A monument 
to the late King of the Belgians has been erected in Windsor 
Chapel. The monument is by Miss Durant. Plaid trou- 
sers and waistcoats of a neat pattern—say two inches square 
—have been the fashion in the House of Lords recently by the 
Jeader of fashion in costume. Itis said to be out of compli- 
ment to the Scotch Lord who has come to town to sit on the 
Yelverton case.——It was not likely that so romantic a story 
as that of the lady lately pleadiag her cause before the House 
of Lords should have escaped the notice of our novelists, and 
accordingly we find that Mr. Cyrus Redding has made it the 
basis of an interesting novel, under the appropriate title of 
“A Wife and Not a Wife.” ——— One of the new mechanical 
toys in Paris is a boat with a rower. The rower exactly imi- 
tates the movements of a real man, and works a pair of sculls 
’ with great energy. The revenue from the Atlantic cable 
this year promises to touch £450,000, or within £150,000 of 
the origyal cost of the last laid. cable. The death of 
Prince Auguste de Broglie is d. He belonged to the 
younger branch of that famous house, and was cousin to the 
old Dake de Broglie and Prince Albert, the heads of the 
elder branch of the family. The Paris critics speak in 
very severe terms of the hymn by Rossini given at the grand 
presentation ceremeny in Paris. The Jiberté says it was a 












































would have indulged in, and that it must have immensely 
d the P and his friends. The subject of 
Dr. Sterndale Bennett’s new work for the Birmingham musi- 
cal festival is “The Woman of Samaria.” The text is taken 
trom St. John’s Gospel. It appears there are three Ru- 
binsteins famed for their pianoforte playing—Antoine, now in 
London; his brother ‘o, in, Moscow; and Joseph, a 
youth of nineteen, in Vienna. -An unusually long session 
is anticipated by those who have the conduct of business in 
the Upper House. An appeal was fixed on Meaday for the 
4th of August, and the arguments are likely to extend over a 
considerable period. A sporting bet was recently made 
by a person residing in Andover that he would carry a man 
on his back a quarter of a mile ia a couple of minutes, and 
some little interest was created by the match. The carrier and 
the man ready to be carried appeared at the starting point, 
when the former profcssed himeelf quite ready to os 
map, but not his clothes.——Among the sights now in 
is the t Woo Foo, exhibiting at the Salon Frangais. This 
celestial mortal measures t feet. He and his w 
‘were married about six months ago—are natives of the neigh- 
bourhood of Pekin. It is a singular fact that there are 
three Baronets Professors at Oxford—Sir F. Ouseley, Music ; 
Sir B. Brodie, Chemistry ; and Sir F. H. Doyle, Poetry. ———— 
As an indication of the state of the thermometer on a receni 




















churches sat during the who'e of the sermon with an immense 
sunshade over her. In the of the Brighton Flower 
Show a geranium is noticed which seems to have a political 
hue. It is thus described:—“The Gathorne Hardy, a 
bloom of quite a new colour, being something between a rose 





and & cherry.”——A Colonel Sokoloff has been sentenced by ee 


the St. Petersburg tribunal to sixteen months imprisonment 
in a fortress for having written a work entitled the “ Apos- 
tates.” The Wiest eays that this book proceeds from a gloomy 

party known as “ Nihilists.” It is not per- 
r@ily kuo*n that the late distinguished Aca- 
lost nearly the whole of his fortune by the trous 
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failure of Agra and Masterman’s Bank and other similar con- | ®@™¥ice* 
ear. Mr. Stanfield bad accumulated a itune: dt Li 


cerns last - 

something like £80,000. M. Lequesne,a French 

Viste ust ae Ae inp fect bigh wo ———— & statue of the 
irgin Mary, nearly " bell-tower of 

sanctuary of Notre Dame de la Carde, at _ tee: soled 





morning. 
of Prussia, with the royal children, will shortly repair to 
Groy, in the Iale of Wolline, in the Baltic. ‘They intend spend 
ing the autumn at the chateau of Erdm in 
During evening service at the church of Dancé (Vi- 
enne), the congregation, which was numerous, were startled 
by a sudden explosion and the filling of the church with 
smoke and dust ; the building had just been struck by the 
electric fluid. The curé ealled out to his flock to 
m' 
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venomous fly on the left The 
as the Sphinx, has been 
extensively in Paris. 


deputation of the press of Great Britain at the Sxhibition, sa: 
nip ince of Schwarz Rudolstad 
reigning pri AS 


tion of the official report 
Jules Guerin has lately shown be- 
fore the Academy of Medicine of Paris that, although 
pulation of France has increased by 10,000, i 
ginning of the century, the progression has not kept pace 

years. From 1800 to 1845 the mean increase 
was 176,841, whilst up to 1866 it has only been 129,643. 


a bale of wool of 500lb. from 
distance of 150 miles, is 30s., and the cost of freight for con- 
veying vy : bale from Table Bay to Eogland, a distance of 
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that the cost of conveying 


aie oe raaff Reinet to Table Bay, a 
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» Who, though only 23 years old, is said to speak 
anguages, has entered the Russian civil service. 
John Stuart Mill has had conferred upon him the hig 
1 of the Law faculty of the University 
—The Sultan, it is said, before deciding on his 
very anxious to know how the French 
r dressed and rode, and ordered clothes cut on the 
of those of Napoleon IIT. 
Conservative journal, entitled The British 
enced in London.—-——The Rembrandt added to the Na- 
tional Gallery collection at a cost of 7,000 guineas, and pur- 
chased at Aix la-Chapelle, is at present the subject of serious 
. Considerable doubt has | Pro 
it the genuineness of the 
Volunteers will visit Windsor, 
lars relative to their reception have not yet been promulgated. 
Her Majesty will nxt be at Windsor. 
cords the death of Sir Stephen Love Hammick, Bart., at Ply- 
mouth, where he was born in 1777. He was the father of the 
surgical profession, if not, indeed, the oldest member of the 
medical ion. baron: 











A new yey Liem 
ion, is to be com- 











tage. 

It appears that the Paris Omnibus Company find their re- 
diminished on Fridays, owing to the popular 
superstition of its being an unlucky day for travelling. The 
average difference between the numbers carried 
and those on Fridays, is no less than twenty-five thousand in 
favour of the lucky days. tel from St. Peters 
perial decree has been issued authorizing 
to issue, a thirty-five millions 
money, guaran on Treasury 

Poles resident in England have forw 
reference to the late at- 
tempted assassination of the Czar, in which thi 
utterly and absolutely repudiate 
ht by the assassination of rulers, however 
ae ay how un- 
every day is bringing a 
of the way in which directors waste the money 
olders, we think our public securities would be 

far more rightly called our public insecurities. 











safe are almost all investmente, w 


gigantic joke,such as only the author of “ W Tell” | plus grande 


coun to the predomin: 
yoy al English and the 
united in the expedition with the first intention, withdrew 
ée wasrevealed. It must be con- 
fessed that with the frankness which cannot be too much ad- 
lence of open confession and repentance, 
grandest idea of the reign” believes that 


the moment “a grande” 


ourselves wholly unable to measure 
and breadth of these 1 

Rouber, the Government ad- 
that this is the only “ dark spot” in a brilliant reign of 





At Meean Meer, in the Punjal 
of H.M.’s 97th 


Tritton, 
Evelyn Jobn Hewitt, Lieut. Ro 


Sunday, it was observed that a lady in one of the West End | Parson: urdsbire, Uleateosat Ingl 


Major Palliser is to receive an immediate instalment of £16,- 
year, to encourage the continuance of h 


000, and £5,000 next 
in connection with the chill-shot system. 
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hp; Capt J W Helyar to be Major, b: vice M Fan: who 
oa Lieut L B A Poynter my 5 Capfa'a, by par vice Helyar. 
Ensign E Tarleton to be Lieut by par, vice Poynter. Lieut JO 
Young to be Captain in 60th Foot, wit t pur, vice J K Watson, 
seconded, having been appointed a District Inspector of Mus- 
ketry. Ensign & Bradford to be Lieut without pur, viee Young. 
Sergean: Battal 


it Major W F Henry, from a Depot “tg ee 
Quartermaster, vice K Duncan, deceased. one EH Bradley, 
from 56th Foot, to be Captain in 61st Foot, vice Fox, who exch. 


Navy. 


Tae Boarp oF ADMIRALTY.—Says the Army and Navy 
Gazette ; The constitution of the Board of Admiralty has from 
time immemorial been found fault with by both of the great 

rties in the State. The Conserva'ives, when it has been their 
fate to be 0. the left hand of the Speaker, have quietly looked 
on when the profersional members of their party have rattled 
away at the shortcomings of the Whig Lords; and, now that 
they are ro fortunate as to sit on the right of the chair, they, as 
a matter of course, submit quietly to the broadsides of the in- 





Mr. | dignant Liberals. Mr. Seely the other night put a question to 


Mr, Corry, and, as the answer of the First Lord has aot been 
quite correctly given in the daily peer we now insert it :— 
‘“* My experience at the Admiralty as First Lord bas been very 
short, but I have as yet had no jon to be ible of any 
inconvenience resulting from the present constitution of the 
Board. The subject of the honourable member's question is one 
which, if dealt with at all, ought to be approached with grea 
caution; and I have not, at present, any intention of consulting 
my colleagues respecting it.” Mr. nom 3 says he has no inten- 
tion at present to consult bis colleagues in the Cabinet on any 

posed reform at the Admiralty ; but, as Sir John Pakington 
stated that he was so inclined, let us hope that in the ensuing 
recess the First Lord and his successor will lay their heads to- 
gether and devise some scheme by which an odium, real or un- 
deserved, which is still attached to the Admiralty may be re- 
moved from the department. 


CHANGES IN THE NAvy.—The order in Council containing 
the new regulati ffecting the ition of the navigating 
officers of the royal navy has been sigred by her Majesty. As 
anticipated, the name of master will be abolished, and navigat- 
ing cadets, midshipmen, sub-li ts, and |i ts will be 
the designation applied to the junior grades. The rank of staff 
commauder will, we believe, be retained. All the officers now 
holding the post of master attendant will be promoted to the 
raok of staff captain, and all those who may succeed them here- 
after will receive the same step. There is to be a sl'ght increase 
of pay, and the mazimum rate of half pay is to be 17s. 6d. per 
diem. There is to bea compulsory retirement at 60, ase 
voluntary one with the sanction of the Admiralty at 55 years of 
age.” The navigating officers are in all cases to be subordinate 
to executive officers doing duty as commanding officere on board 
ship. Masters in command are not in future to wait upon lieu- 
tenants in command at any port where the lieutenant may be 
acting as senior officer, if the date of the master’s commission is 
— to that held by the lieutenant. The names of the follow- 
ng officers have been removed from the official list of the Royal 
Navy :~ Master—Thomas Steel. Second Masters—George C. 
Larken, Percy C, Smith, and John H. Wade. Chaplain— Rev. 
Stilon Henning. Atsistant-Surgeons—William Roche, John 
Brown, Joseph ©. G-egg, Joseph May, Daniel Donavan, and Jobn 
H Assistant-Pay William K. Harriott and George 














The io’s naval pension of £80 a year, vacant by the pro- 
motion of Captain T. S. Brock, has been awarded to Captain G. 
A. Seymour, oa the retired list———Says the Army and Navy 
Gazette : Mr. Magnan, of Montreal, who is, we presume, a United 
States exile, has forwarded usa circular conta'ding severe re- 
flections on the present course of proceedings at the United 
States Naval Academy, at Anpapolis, Maryland. We have no 
means of testing the accuracy of these allegations, but our 
knowledge of Admiral Porter induees us to believe he would not 
sanction any corrupt or inefficient iaetructors in the cadet school 
pad moasaenl, ——— say —_ i a 

#goan’s story. ———. uence o! recent report 
officially by Ticat J. Lecky, Assistant Instructor of Musketry 
to the Woolwich division, Royal Marine Ligh: Infantry, to the 
effect that the balance of superiority, and the accuracy of firing 
over the 750 and 800 yards’ ranges, during their practice in the 
Woolwich marsh, unde> bis superintendence, was notified in 
favovr of the 5-grooved short rifle, which, he states, is as supe- 
tior to the long weapon as the Snider to the old Entield, the 
Lords Genetinlecens of the Admiralty have ordered a detach- 
ment of 20 picked men, to be armed with an equal number of 
the two en to go through a competitive course of firing. 
———Oaptain Rochfort Maguire, who recently returned to Eng- 
land from his das dore of the second class on the 
Australian station, owing ‘o ill-health, died at the Royal Naval 
Hospital at Haslar, recently, Captain R. Maguire entered the 
navy from the Royal Naval College in November, 1830, — 
bis examination in 1835, and served as mate on board the \ 





__ | 16, during the operations on the 


coastjof Syria, and was y 
wounded at the capture of Sidon, where by his gallant behaviour 
he gained his lieutenancy. Captaia Maguire's commands were 
the Galatea, screw frigate on the West India S ation, and the 
Challenger, screw corvette, as commodore of the second 
class om the Australian station, from which he was com- 
— to invalid owing to the state of his bealth, The 

of the following officers have been officially reported at 
the Admiralty since the Ist of April :—Admirals—Sir Phipps 
Hornby, Hon. Edmund 8. P. Knox, G. tg and G. Scott. 
Captains—Sir William 5. Thomas, John Cheere, William H. 
Brand, Thomas D. Stewart, Henry J, Lacon, Edward W. Pilk- 
ington, William H. Nares, Jobn Richard Scott, Morgan, John 
Stephen, Richard Dowse, Jobn H. Helby, and George 
Commanders—Robert Taylor, Richard I. Alleyn, R. . 
William Absoion, Mark Anthony, Buxton Layton, Thomas Sal- 





iD, 

Assistant-Surgeons— H. Richardson, Richard F. Bridy- 

ford, Abraham Hogg, William Seog Oct, and George Duncan, - 

Paymasters-in-Chief—William Bowden and John Irving. Pay- 

masters—J Freshfield, Edmund B. Walker, Henry M. D, 
t- 


ohn 
hag William L. Freeman. Assisiant-Paymasters— 
Julian William Torbett, and Henry Foster. 
Avromrrcants.—Lieutenants: W T Morgan and W Sher. 
brooke to Malabar ; E Fletcher to Royal George; H J F Coniphent 


to Canopus ; J Enderson to Viefory ; JU iscewsto Ficyn + ot, 
for surveying service in Lightning ; W L’K Waleh wo sbuyui Ade 
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New DVublications. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers have just published A Story of Doom 
and Other. Poems, by Jean Ingelow, the young English poetess 
who put forward her claims fur the throne of song left vacant a 
few years since by the death of Mrs. Browning, and so far has 
found no successful competitor among her own sex. Not that 
there are not other claimants, as Mies Christina Rosetti; who 
possesses a fine sense of the picturesque, and a deep religious 
feeling which occasionally reminds us of old George Herbert 
and the sacred poets of his time; and, later, and less known 
here, Mra. Augusta Webster, who holds her own among the 
Classic poets of the day, by a translation of the Prometheus 
Bound of Aischuylus, and a volume of original dramatic 
ketches. These ladies, however, in spite of their acknowledged 
abilities, have not succeeded in attracting the attention of the 
lovers of English poetry to any great extent, from a lack of a 
certain quality—mental and artistic, which is apparent in all 
that Miss Ingelow has written, and which may be briefly de- 
ecribed as womanliness. It was the chief element in her first 
volume, and it enters largely into the one before us, noticea- 
bly in the tender idyll of Lawrence, and in portions of the 
Story of Doom, The latter pocm is the most ambitious one 
that Miss Ingelow has yet published, and the one which, on 
the whole, is the least successful, It is a story of the old, old 
time—the early days of the earth and mankind, the “ doom” in 
question veing the Scriptural flood. Noah figures in it, of 
course; and Niloiya, his wife; and we have glimpses of his 
three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet; a picture of the Elder, 
as he is called—Methuselah ; and a scene among the kings and 
heroes of the period, the hardened and impenitent race of 
giants. The character of Noah is well conceived and excel- 
lently drawn, aud the sketcli of Methuselah, the worshipper 
of the dragon, overpowered in his extreme old age by the spi- 
rit of prophecy—is as. unique as some of the conceptions of 

Robert Browning, whose profounder genius could alone do it 
full justice. There is also a pretty portrait of Amarant, one of 
the female slaves of Niloiya, who is in love with Japhet, and 
whom he finally takes to be his wife, she being, indeed, the 
only woman he could take, his family were in such disfayour 
with the tribes about. Were the personages mentioned, and 
the scenes indicated, all that were required in such a poem as 
the Story of Doom aims to be, we could praise it heartily; but 
unfortunately they are not. Unfortunately a grander element 
is necessary—the element of the supernatural, the terrible, the 
sublime. The work which Miss Ingelow proposed to herself 


in this instance furces a comparison with James Montgomery, 
which she can stand, and with Byron and Milton, which she 
certainly cannot, even for an instant. Her whole conception 


of the Evil Spirit, whom she imagives to have remained con- 


fined in the form of a serpent, or dragon, after the expulsion © delicious gliaspes of an orchard st dawn: 


of the first pair from Eden, is not only not poetical, but, as 
she has handled it, almost ludicrous; a weaker, flatter, more 
harmless devil is not to be found in the whole range of poeti- 
cal literature, Altogether the Slory of Doom is a failure, in 
spite of the care and art with which ‘t is written, and the un- 
deniable beuaty of many of its descriptive passages. Here is 
a bit of landscape : 
“ Bo first they walked beneath a lotty roof 

Of living bough and tendrel, woven on high 

To let no drop of sunshine through, and hung 

With gold and parple fraitage, and the white 

Thick cups of scented blossom. Underneath 

Boft green the sward and delicate, and flocks 

Of egrets, aye, and many cranes, stood up, 

Fanning their wings, to agitate and cool 

The noonday air, as men with heed and pains 

Had taught them, marshalling and training them 

To bear the wind in, on their moving wings.” 


Methuselah and his dwelling are thus described : 
“Bo he came 
Under the door place, and the women sat 
Each with her finger on her lips; but he, 
Having been called, went on, until he reached 
The jewelled settle, wrought with cunning work 
Of gold and ivory, whereon they wont 
To set the Elder. All with sleckest skins, 
That striped and spotted creatures of the wood 
Had worn, the seat was covered, but thereon 
The Elder was not; by the steps thereof, 
Upon the floor, whereto his silver beard 
Did reach, he sat, and he was in his trance. 
Upon the settle many doves were perched, 
That cet the car a-going with their wings : 
There opposite, the world’s great shipwright stood 
To wait the burden: and the Elder spake: 
* Will He forget me? Would He might forget! 
Old, old! The hope of old Methuselah 
Is all in his forgetfulness.’ With that 
A slave-girl took a cup of wine, and crept 
Anear him, saying, ‘ Taste ;’ and when his lips 
Had touched it, lo, he trembled, and he cried, 
* Behold, I prophesy.’ ”’ 





The slaye-girl, Amargnt, loves Japhet, as we have said, but fi 
cononiel “ Sean teva; he pars the qualities which marked ber first venture—the same sense 


interview between them is painted in this touching and wo: with the earnest, the true, the good ; the same delicate ear for 


manly fashion : 
“Then Amarant answered, ‘Some have died in youth; 

But yet, I ghink not, sir, that I shall die. 

Though ye shall find it even as I had died— 

Silent, for any words I might have said ; 

Empty, for any space I might have tilled. 

Bir, I will steal away, and hide afar : 

But if a wife be found, then I will bide 

Andeerve.’ He answered, ‘Oh, thy speech is good ; 


Now, therefore (since my mother gave me thee), 
I will reward it ; I will find for thee 
A goodly husbard, and will make him free, 
Thee also.’ 
Then she started from her feet, 
And, red with shame atid anger, flashed on him 
The passion of her eyes ; and put her hands 
With catching of her breath to her fair throat, 
And stood in her defiance lost to fear, 
Like some fair hind in desperate danger horned 
And bronght to bay, and wild in her despair.” 
This is graceful and charming writing, certainly, but hardly 
of the sort we have a right to expect in an epic of the world 
before the flood. It is opento the objection of prettiness, 
which, by the way, is the fault of nearly all the poems which 
we can recal upon Scriptural subjects, noticeably so of those 
of the late N. P. Willis, who achieved his earliest popularity 
as asacred poet, so called. We doubt the adaptability of most 
Biblical themes and personages to the requirements of modern 
poetry, and we more than doubt the fitness of most modern 
poets to touch them atall. At any rate such sweet and womanly 
verse as Miss Ingelow has written, is but a poor substitute for 
the bald simplicity and naked grandeur of the old Hebraic 
narrative of ante-deluvian times. Her blank verse, which is 
good for a woman’s, is not strong enough to bear the burden 
she would lay upon it in the Story of Doom. It is much bet- 
ter, we think, in her smaller and less ambitious poems, as in 
the idyll of Laurence, and the dainty little preludes to several 
of her songs, We should have preferred the songs in most 
cases, however, without the preludes,; as we frequently prefer 
the voice of a singer without the accompaniment of piano, or 
guitar. The two stanzas below, for instance, stand in no need 
of the twenty-four lines of blank verse which serve by way of 
introduction: in fact they are much better without them. 
“ When I remember something which I had, 
But which is gone, and [ must do without, 
I sometimes wonder how I can be glad, 
Eveu in cowslip time when hedges sprout ; 
It makes me sigh to think on it—but yet— 
My days will not be better days, should I forget. 
When I bered hing promised me, 
‘But which I never had, nor can have now, 
Because the promiser we no more see 
In countries that accord with mortal vow; 
When I remember this, I mourn—but yet 
_ My happier days are not the days when I forget.” 
The blank verse setting to the song entitled “ Wedlock,” is 
better than the song itself, (which, however, is gooc,) frag- 
ments here and there reminding us of the blank verse of Cole- 
ridge, in such poems as “ The Picture,” “The Nightingale,” 
and other of his idyllic pieces in the Sibyllene Leaves, Here's 











“ My wife had wakened first, and had gone down 





| operative Stores; Their History, Organization, and Mamage- 


ment, based on the recent German work of Eugene Richter, 

with annotations and amendments specially adapted for use 

in the United States. The work is divided into ten chapters, 

the first four of which treat of the history, and nature, and 

object, of co-operative stores in England and Germany, the 

remainder being taken up with information as to the best 

way of starting such establishments, with their constitution 

and laws, the different kinds of business in which they are 

engaged, the purchase and sale of goods, with other matters 

of a like practical character. The idea of such stores, the 
reader may like to know, originated in England, on a gloomy 
November day, in the year 1843, in the back room of a mean 
inn at Rochdale, where a dozen poor weavers met together to 

consult concerning ways and means for raising themselves 
out of their wretched poverty into a comfortable existence. 
They talked of this and that—one suggesting a greater ex- 
tension of the suffrage, another the necessity of striking for 
higher wages, and other stock panaceas for the amelioration 
of the poor, till one of the wisest of the number, who had no 
faith in strikee, suggested that the proper thing tor them to do 
was to get somehow more for their money than they got 
then. They set to work at once, and that same evening drew 
up & paper on which twelve men set their names to an agree- 
ment to pay twenty pence a week into a common fund. They 
christened their association “The Rochdale Society of Equi- 
table Pioneers,” &nd laid down rules for their guidance, and 
in furtherance of their object. Rather more than a year 
later, on the 21st of December, 1844, the Pioneers assembled 
aguin, thetwelve having increased to twenty-eight, with a 
building which they had rented for a store, and a cash capital 
amounting to about £15, with which to commence business. 
In 1865 the Society had increased to five thousand three 
hundred and twenty-six members, and during the first quarter 
of 1866 its sales amounted to £52,870, on which the profit 
was £6,516, or 10 3-10 per cent. The stock of the members 
in the Society amounted to £78,610, or about £15 each. The 
same individuals established, uoder another name, in 1851, 
the Rochdale Corn Mill Society, which, in 1864, was running 
fifteen stores, with a capital of over £49,000, and a business of 
£141,533. In 1855 the Pioneers established a cotton faciory 
which employs three hundred hands andtwo hundred and 
fifty looms. The idea ot such societies was soon transplanted 
to Germany, where, for the most part, it met with similar 
success. That it will also succeed in the United States, sup- 
posing the poorer cort of people here can be induced to en- 
tertain it seriously, and to try it honestly, there can, we think, 
be no doubt. At any rate, we hope the plan of co-operative 
stores will be fairly tried wherever they are most needed, and 
with this object in view we commend the little work under 
consideration, and others of the same nature which Messrs. 





Into the orchard. All the air was calm ; 
Audible humming filled it. At the roots 

Of peony bushes lay in rose-red heaps, 

Or snowy, fallen bloom. The crag-like bills 
Were tossing down their silver messengers, 
And two brown foreigners, called cuckoo-birds, 


Gave them good answer: all things else were mute; 
An idle world lay listening to their talk, 
They had it to themselves, 
* * * 

She walks beside the lily bed, 
And holds apart her gown : she would not hurt 
The leaf-enfolded buds, that have not looked 
Yet on the daylight.” 
‘Phe poems which are most to our likiug in thissecond volume 
of Miss Ingelow’s, are the idyll of Laurence, which is much 
superior to any of Mr. Robert Buchanan's performances in 
the same walk of poetic art ; two or three of the Songs on the 
Voices of Birds, of which there are six in all, the best, per- 
haps, being “ A Poet in his Youth, and the Cuckoo-bird,” and 
“ A Raven in a White Chine ;” the Contrasted Songs, especi- 
ally the one called “ Remonstrance ;” Gladys and her Island ; 
and the fine ballad of Winstanley, which would be improved, 
we think, by the omission of its versified prelude, “The Apo- 
logy.” The most poetical poem in the volume, Gladys and 
her Island, ie marred by a couple of explanatory lines under 
the title, one hinting that the object of the poem is to show 
the advantages of poetical temperament, the other that it is 
an imperfect fable with a doubtful moral. And, lest this 
should not be enough, Miss Ingelow tells us in her Notes: 
“The woman is Imagination; she is brooding over 
what she brought forth. The two purple peaks 
Tepresent the domains of Poetry and of History. 
The girl is Fancy.” We thought the poets of the 
present day were beyond “arguments” of this sort, but it 
seems we were mistaken. For Gladys and the Island, though 
it is of the “earth, earthy,” and a mediey besides, is a con- 
ception worthy of ranking with Shelley's Witch of Alias, 
which in some respects is the most ethereal of all his poems. 
Altogether, this new volume of Miss Ingelow’s, while it will 
not add to her reputation, will not detract from it. It shows 


of the picturesque in form and colour; the same sympathy 


Leypoldt and Holt have ig press, to the attention of those who 
are likely to be benefitted by them. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

A 8tory of Doom and other Poems. By Jean Ingelow...... 
Roberts Bros.———Beauty and the Beast. By Miss Thackeray. 
From the “ Cornhill.”"—— Dixie Cookery; Or how I Managed my 
Table for Twelve Years. By Mrs. Barringer..... Loring.——Har- 
per’s Monthly. August.——The Fall of Fort Sumter; or, Love 
and War in 1860-61. By the Private Secretary to——..... F. A. 
Brady.—The Riverside Magazine. August....Hurd and Hough- 
ton.——The Old Curiosity-Shop and Reprinted Pieces. By Charles 
Dickens. Diamond Edition.... Ticknor and Fields, 


NEW MUSIC. 
The Birds Will Come Again. Ballad. By J. R. Thomas.... Chas. 
H. Ditson and Co.—*‘ Poor Carlotta;” or, the Last Words ot 
Maximilian Words by Arthur Matthison. Music by J. R. 
Thomas.... W. A. Pond and Co. 


Hine Arts. 


ART NOTES. 

The late Edward Hodges Baily, RA., who was a pupil of 
the celebrated sculptor, Flaxman, commenced life as a model- 
ler in the well-known house of Rundell and Bridge, silver- 
smiths, of Loncon, The works upon which Baily’s fame 
chiefly rests, perbaps, are his marble statues of “ Eve at the 
Fountain,” and “ Eve listening to her own Voice.” The“ Eve 
at the Fountain” was originally modelled for the handle of 
the lid’of a soup tureen. Baily was born at Bristol, in 1788, 
and had enjoyed the honours of the Royal Academy since 
1820. 

James H. Watt, one of the most eminent of English line 
engravers, whose death was announced not long since, began 
the stucy of his art with the late renowned Charles Heath. 
Among bis most famous works is the excellent line engrav- 
ing after Stothard’s “Procession of the Fiitch of Bacon.’ 
Many of Landseer’s best-known pictures were also reproduced 
by him on copper. Watt, although holding a foremost posi- 
tion in bis branch of art, never became a Royal Academician, 
as it is only within a short time past that engravers have been 
admitted within the cordon of that association. 














melody, with a noticeable advance in knowledge of art and 
general culture. We have found considerable fault with it, 
but with all our fault-finding we have felt throughout a tho- 
rough respect for Miss Ingelow’s genius—a respect which not 
even her Story of Doom has shaken. She is, we think, the first 
of living poetesses.. 


Messrs. Leypoldt and Holt have lately issued a] pamphlet 


Mr. J. F. Redfern has been commissioned to model for the 
Albert Memorial eight figures, to represent the four Christian 
and the four moral virtues. 

A correspondent of the London Builder suggests that pic- 
ture galleries might be arranged in steps, or stages, so as to 
make the wall surface available to the top. The Builder states 
that the same idea was suggested in the columns of that 
journal several yearsago. If such an arrangement -as this 
would only tend to alleviate the grievances of slighted paint- 








volume of one hundred and thirty odd pages, entitled (o- 


ers, and to remove the odjum that-has ever attached to hang- 
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ing-committees, all we can say is that we hope it may be 
carried into practical operation as speedily as possible. 

Among the curiosities of art now to be seen in Paris, are 
some wall-paintings in the arcade of the “Invalides.” One 
of these, which is 170 feet long, embodies the history of France 
from A.D. 113 to A.D. 1070. These mural pictures are the 
work of M. Benedict Masson, who finished them in 1865. 

Gustave Doré is engaged upon illustrations of “ Vivier” and 
“ Guinevere,” which works are to be issued in a form to match 
“ Elaine,” published last year. 

Two new pictures by Mr. Henry Barraud are now on ex- 
hibition at McLean’s Gallery, in the Haymarket. They are 
entitled “The London Season” and “ Hyde Park,” respect- 


ively, and are said to contain a great many portraits of men d 


and women of the day. 

At a dinner lately given by the Lord Mayor of London, in 
honour of the arts, among the guests who made speeches was 
M. Gallait, the celebrated Belgian painter, some of whose 
‘works appear annually here in the French and Flemish ex- 
hibition. 

Mr. Alexander Brodie, the Scottish sculptor, was in a fair 
way to attain distinction in his art, when he was cut off, a 
short time since, at the comparatively early age of thirty- 
seven. He commenced life as a brass-finisher. 





THE ART GALLERIES 

Mr. Schauss has lately sent over from Paris, to his art gal- 
lery, a curious painting in water-colours, by Vibert. It repre- 
sents an itinerant cobbler, sitting astride of a sort of loco- 
motive work-bench,and smoking a cigarette, The locality looks 
like the court-yard of a mansion, and on the stone ledges 
of the architecture Jounge three figures of the most grotesque 
character, dressed in tawdry liveries. One of these has given 
a shoe to the cobbler to mend, and is chaffing that tradesman 
in scurrilous manner,as he holds over towards him his 
stockinged foot, with a very manifest hole in the stocking. 
The bh in the ition is of a broad kind, and ne- 
cessarily more or less vulgar ; but it is droll, nevertheless, and 
the manipulation shows what progress the French are making 
in the English style of painting in water-colours; though, af- 
ter the manner of the latter school, there is rather too much 
opaque colour used in the picture to which we refer. 

In the same gallery there is to be a very highly finished 
flower-piece by Pauline Girardin. We cannot say, however, 
that we admire the elaborate way in which this picture is 
mounted. It is set in a very richly carved frame of dark 
wood, resting upon an easel to match, and it is by the frame 
and the easel that the eye is chiefly engaged, and not by the 
painting. 

At Goupil’s we hear of coming novelties in the art way, and 
these, we believe, will be on exhjpition ere long. There are 
a few new pictures in the gallery, now, among which we note 
a very spirited one of a general “ free fight” between terriers 
and cats, painted by Noterman. Very rich in colour is asmall 
picture of a peasant woman and ¢ehild, by De Veux. One of 
Hamon's peculiar subjects is also to be seen here. It is a very 
small picture, a composition of three beauties belonging to 
some seraglio of the dreamy East. Two of these ladies are 
quite nude—certain French painters of the day appear to have 
& positive objection to clothes—and the third lady is measuring 
their heights with a Turkish pipe. Some small pictures by 
Castan and Guillemin, in the gallery, are also well worthy of 
inspection. 

A picture by Wilmarth, called “ Playing two Games at the 
Same Time,” is now on view at Snedecor’s. The ostensible 
game is chess, in which an elderly gentleman is very much 
absorbed, while his youthful antagonist is exchanging glances 
with a beautiful young lady who leans on the old gentleman’s 
shoulder. It is the “old, old story,” and requires no expla- 
nation. 








THE LONDON ART-JOURNAL. 

The leading engravings in the July number of the Are 
Journal are of more than usual interest. First we have 
Heath’s reproduction of P. H. Calderon’s capital picture, 
“ After the Battle,” exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1862. 
The story of this composition, full of pathos, with an element 
of humonr in it,is taken in at a glance. The “ Rejected 
Poet,” engraved by C. W. Sharpe after a painting by W. P. 
Frith, R. A., idealizes an episode in the life of Pope, where 
the flattered poet so far forgot himself as to make love to the 
self-possessed Lady Wortley Muntague, who is represented as 
laughing derisively at him. One of Doré’s bold designs on 
wood, from the illustrations to “ Paradise Lost,” is also given 
in this number. Satan contemplating the serpent is the sub- 
ject of this design. In the description accompanying this, are 
pointed out certain discrepancies, some of which may doubt- 
less be traced to Doré’s imperfect appreciation of English 
poetry. The writer observes that, instead of midnight—the 
time indicated in the poem—the clearness of mid-day is cho- 
sen by Doré for his conception of the scene. Neither is there 
any suggestion of Paradise in the composition. “There is,” 
says the writer referred to, “not a glimpse of Paradise in the 
picture given by Dorg ; the scene is altogether barren of land- 
scape beauty; the ground might be that upon which the 
curse of unfruitfulness had already been pronounced, s0 com- 

paratively desolate is it, and devoid of vegetation, even of the 
‘grassy herb’ whereon the poet makes the reptile repose.” 
Great as Doré’s designs for “ Paradise Lort” undoubtedly are, 
they are open to such criticism as that just quoted, and our 
solution of the matter is that the artist does not study his au- 
thor with sufficient care—a mistake which he seems to have 


fallen into with regard to Tennyson’s “ Elaine,” as well as to 
Milton's great poem. 

There is, in fact, a great variety of interesting art matter in 
this number of the Art-Journal. 


















































































reach two-thirds up the skirt, or even fo the waist. Now and 
then the skirt is slashed at the seams, showing the under jupe at 
the various openings, which has frequently an admirable effect. 
Pale grey robes, with broad cerise colour stripes, or trimmed 
with cerise ribbon, the under jupe being of narrow black-and- 
white striped silk, and occasionally even of cerise silk, are made 
in a similar style to any of the robes above described. 

Robes a queue are extremely varied in character. They are 
of mauve or other coloured silks, and generally with several 
rucbes running round the bottom, the train being at times full 
5ft, long. Over the silk skirt an upper skirt of goffered net wi 
broad perpendicular insertions of lace will perhaps be worn, and 
this with a handsome lace shawl thrown over the shoulders, and 
a white lace bonnet trimmed-with a wreath of mauve coloured 
leaves and a mauve feather, with mauve velvet streamers bor- 
dered with lace falling from the chignon, completes the costume. 
A robe a queue of a pale green tint bad the corsage made very 
low, the ves long and open, with the upper jupe cut into 
points at the sides, and rounded in front and bebind ; the points 
being trimmed with green and white rosettes and tassels, and 
the rounded portions bordered with a ruche of green ribbon 
edged with white. A similar trimming went round the bottom 
of the under jupe. In this toilette it was the upper jupe which 
formed the train. 

There are endless varieties of this form of robe which I have 
not space to describe, still there is one of especial elegance and 
novelty which-must not be overlooked. Thier is a robe of white 
silk with a sbort jacket and tight-fitting sleeves, of which the 
cuffs, shoulders, eollar, and back and front of the corsage are 
trimmed with peacock’s feathers—a band formed of similar fea- 
thers interlaced, encircling the waist. Down all the seams of the 
skirt the same kind of feathers are arranged, the trimming get- 
ting gradually wider and wider towards the lower part of the 
robe behind until it unites at the queue in one mass, like a pea- 
cock’s tail. Robes of the above character, the trains of which 
are several feet in length, cannot escape from getting occasion- 
ally trod upon in crowded salons, So accustomed, however, are 
Frencb ladies to accidents of this character that they exhibit not 
the slightest sign of ill-temper, and are always ready to accept 
the apology of the trangressor with a smile. 

Gold hair powder appears to be as much in favour with blonde 
beauties as ever, and no doubt will continue so until they have 
converted themselves into brunettes in accordance with pre- 
vailing fashion, Chignons, which have slightly decreased in 
size, or at any rate project less than before, are almost invariably 
arranged in plaits, and bave ordinarily two long plaited ends, or 
a couple of long curis of the form vulgarly styled “ cork-crew ” 
banging from them and falling down the back or over one or 
both shoulders. I noticed one chignon with a mass of frizzly 
curls at the top and the orthodox pair of long curls hanging 
from them down to the waist, with some half-duzeo short ring- 
| curls in between, 

‘arasols of silk dotted over with small amber, pearl, glass, or 
porcelain beads, and baving a deep silk fringe on which corres- 
ponding beads are occasionally strung, with a porcelain flower 
ora piece of pink coral encircling or fixed on the end of the 
ferule, are frequenily seen. Parasols of marabout bave small 
artificial flowers scattered all over them, but these are less com- 
monly met with—Paris Correspondent of the Pull Mall Gazette. 


> 
LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
LA MODE.—ROBES, 


In Paris to dress in the height of fashion is to dress, in fact, un- 
like anybody else. Certain rules, however, require to be rigidly 
observed. For instance, no crinoline must be worn ; and the 
skirt of the robe, if not cut very short, must either be looped up or 
several feet of it be allowed to trail along the ground. vided 
these rales are not lost sight of, almost any extravagance which 
the fancy of the “ couturiére” may indulge in will be strictly 

la mode. The corsage may be high and close fitting to the 
throat, or it may be low and not even covering the shoulders, 80 
as to show a bodice of the same colour and material as the jupe ; 
the sleeves may be close fitting from the shoulders to the wrists, 
or they may be extremely loose and hang down within a couple 
of feet or so to the ground. The paletot, which may be either 
long or short, may be drawn in at the waist with a belt or sash, 
or it may be made perfectly straight and loose. The robe, if 
“ & deux jupes,” may be caught up with pleated cords or bands 
and buttons, by rosettes, tabs, or tassels of a leaf shaped pacse- 
menterie, or by coral beads or gilt ornaments. For white or 
very light coloured robes, as well as for white bonnets, the latter 
promise to be generally worn. vi 

The “ toilette en suite”—bonnet, robe, paletot, parasol, gloves, 
and doots all of one shade of colour—is the “ mode” at the pre- 
sent These toilettes are usually brown, nankeen 
colour, mauve, or light blue. The robe is made invariably with 
& jacket or deep cape, and either & queue or looped up ; if the 
latter, the under jupe is of course of the same material as the 
upper. When of mauve colour or that rich brown tint which is 
now 80 fashionable, it is g lly made without trimming, and 
the bonnet of crape or straw has a simple wreath of mauve 
flowers or brown leaves encircling it. When the dress is of a 
nankeen tint, the trimming is composed of interlacing bands of a 
rich brown colour, the pattern of which becomes larger and more 
intricate at the lower part of the jupe. When the robe is of 
light blue, it is trimmed with blue of a deeper shade or with 
straw passementerie ; the bonnet in the former case bas, perhaps, 
single pink rose at one side, and the latter is, together with the 
strings, fringed with straw passementerie, and trimmed with a 
tuft of wheat ears and corn flowers. 

The “ toilette de courses” invariably consists of an upper and 
under jupe ; the upper jupe, if made short, being cut into shapes 
at the bottom aud gored at the seams, and if made long beiog 
more or less caught up all round. One toilette which attracted a 
good deal of attention at Chantilly was posed of a jaquett 
and jupe of pale lavender-colour silk, with an under jupe of ce- 
rise taffeta. The front portion of the robe, which was open at 
the sides all the way up, war in the form of a large apron, bav- 
ing a deep ruche round the bottom, and being fastened bebind 
with three large bows placed at equal distances between the waist 
and the lower portion of the jupe. Three festoons, each formed 
of a double row of large pink coral beads, were arranged round 
the jupe about Qin. apart, while a similar row.of beads was 
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placed immediately above the pleated flounce. The jaquette, g 

which was of course without sleeves, had a pet sound the bot- DR. LIVINGSTONE'S FATE. 
tom, above which was a double row of coral beads. There were Editor ‘ 

similar rows of beads on the shoulders and round the collar, the To the of the Times. 


Sir,—After the full consideration by the Royal — hical 
Society of the statement of the Johsnaa man, Foon, en 
which alone the belief in the death of Dr. Livingstone rests, 
and after the letters which I have addressed to you, pointing 
out that this Moosa bad already given two accounts of the 
event, materially differing from each other, I could not have 
believed that ther version of the narrative of this man 
would reach us by the circuitous route of India, and appear in 
the Times of this day, headed ‘‘ Death of Dr. Livingstone.” 
In this, the third version of his own story, Moosa is, for the 
first time, brought forward as a combatant, shooting down the 
savage in of Livingstone, while in bis statement to the 
Consul at Zanzibar he was hidden bebind a tree at some dis- 
tance, and fled to his companions when he saw the fatal blow 
struck. Again, one of the Sopoye who had left the expedition 








lappels of which, by the way, were turned up with facings of 
cerise silk. The cerise under jupe bad a deep pleat at the bot- 
tom; the bodice—also of cerise—was fastened in front with 
large pale laveoder silk buttons, and the cerise sleeves were 
turned up with light lavender cuffs bordered with coral 
beads. The little round bat, which was of lavender-colour straw, 
had branches of pink coral arranged around it in the form of a 
wreath ; and the shoes, of the same colour leather, had high ce- 
rise heels and most complicated cerise sandals, 
Another striking costume was composed of ajupe of grey 
silk, with short perpendicular bands of blue taffeta edged wi 
lace arranged round tbe lower por'ion, a bigh bodice tri d 
with lace, and close-fitting sleeves ; over it was worn an aproo- 
shaped skirt with pockets in front, and baving a ruche border all 
round it, a low corsage hollowed out very much at the neck both 
betore and behind, and bordered with a ruche, with a large bow | of Livingstone was told by Moosa at Zanzibar that Living- 
and long ends fringed with lace at the back of the waist and | stone was absent on a hunting party when the attack of the 
loose hanging sleeves, all of blue silk. A series of four or five} natives with bows and arrows , and that when he 
blue silk bands with a narrow lace edging at equal distances to| Came to the sput he found Livingstone dead. Felly aware of 
the sides of the apron were looped up behind and fastened with | the established of Moosa for mendacity, as proved 
bows. With this toilette a wreath of blue flowers was worn in| when he formerly served under Livingstone, we, who have 
lieu of a bonnet. really sifted the matter, induced Her Majesty’s Government to 
Pale silver grey or white robes “4 deux jupes” striped with | take the only by which the fate of Livingstone could be 
blue or trimmed with blue taffeta are more worn than any other. | really ascertained. Your readers know that the boat expedi- 
The paletot or jacket and upper jupe are invariably of thesame| tion to the Zambesi, which is to ascend the Shire and Lake 
material ; when the tint is pale grey or white striped with blue, | Nyassa to near the spot wuere Livingstone is said to have 
the trimming will be blue, and the under jupe, which. generally | been kilied, left England on the 11th of June, and you were 
has a deep pleat at the bottom, will be of the same colour. It} also iuformed that, according to estimate, we expect to have 
the sleeves of the jacket are open and bang down, tight blue | definite evidence by or before Christmas of the falsehood or 
sleeves, matching the under jupe, will be worn beneath. At/| truth of the report of this Johanna man. 
times the u — hen and jacket are of white silk trimmed with} We whosee many reasons for disbelieving Moosa, which I 
blue taffeta n the seams elsewhere, in which case the | will not now repeat, cling to the hope that, although he may 
under jape will be striped blue and white, The paletot, which | have met with a difficulty in the opposition of the marauding 
is lly loose at the waist, will have long blue streamers,| Zulu Caffres, Livingstone may have - his wa 
fringed a | embroidered at the ends, attached to the collar, and| through them while Moosa and his Johanna men fied. 
if cut into shape at the lower — — will we a ay od all| Now, if the search party should ascertain i... he nae 
the poinis. upper jape is commonly looped up w ws, | trom the supposed fatsl spot our great anxiety respecting him 
rosettes, or lappets, or is tied bebind in a knot or a large bow; | will have ceased. For, beowing that he former] consent and 
occasionally it will be open up the sides, and be fastened here | re-crossed Africa when attended by a few Makoloho only, we 


and there with bows or loops. I noticed a toilette of this de- 
scription composed of a rather long light blue silk paletot, 
round the edges with deep blue lace, and a blue upper 


can have no fear that, with his present band of negroes, he may 
have reached Lake Tanganyika, and be now determining the 
great problem of the true watershed of Southern Africa. 


jupe. similarly fringed, the long ends of which, after being Your obedient servant, 
caught up and fastened at the back of the paletot, fell down like) July 1. Ropericx I. Murcutson. 
the ends of a sash, The under jupe was of narrow stri blue 


and white silk, and had ruches of blue ribbon and lace at the 
bottom. A second toilette was of “gaze de Chambery,” with 
broad blue and silver stripes; the paletot loose and trimmed 
with silver fringe and tassels 
bordered 


MAXIMILIAN AND THE Emperor or Avustria—The Eu- 
ropean colony in Mexico had long remarked the coldness which 
existed between the Comte de Thun, Minister of Au-tria, and 
the Emperor—who, however, was personally attached to the 
Comte. It appears that the Empress Charlotte’s fete, on the 
4th of Meveuder, 1865, was celebrated at the palace at Mexico 
by a brilliant evening party, at which several stars of the lite- 
had}rary world were ot, ‘The Spanieh poet Tortella read a 
piece of poetry in honour of the young Empress, and a drama 
written by bim was performed in a theatre improvised for the oc- 
cagion, All the court —— as well as the Corps Diplo- 
matique, were present, with the exception of Austrian and 
back | Belgian Ministers, Comte de Thun and M. de Blondel. This was 

the beginning of a misunderstanding between the Cabinets of 
Vienna and Mexico. While the Emperor Maximilian was tra- 
velling through some disturbed provinces with General Castle- 
pau, he received a telegram from his brother, the Emperor of 
Austria, informing him that if he returned, bis title of kmperor 


; the upper jupe cut into long teeth 
‘and havin i tassel hanging from 


rings placed three or four inches apart. Tight sleeves of green 
silk trimmed with white completed the costume. The ea 
a deux jupes is occasionally looped up with loog 

taffeta, jeated 








up 
or ith broad o: val would not be recognized ; and, :ucthermore, that bi+ rigits as 
bright Soloar ae the under jupe, which Archduke and. member of the Lmpesin tamily wou uiy bere 
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stored to him at the expiration of the five years recognized by 
the family arrangements signed at Miramar. It appears that this 
despatch was the sole cause of the determination taken by Em- 
peror Maximilian to continue the struggle net the Liberals 
without the aid of France. This it was that induced him to lis- 
ten to the arguments of M. Surres, who offered him the eupport of 
the Mexican Conservatives, Therefore, the whole nsibi- 
lity of his tragic end rests on the House of Austria. What con- 
firms this report is the undoubted fact that but a few days ago 
the Emperor Francis Joseph telegraphed to his brother to re- 
turn, promising that his family foheritance should be at once 
restored to him. But this promise came too late. Maximilian 
had already, through the treacnery of the Republican Lopez, de- 
livered his sword to Escobedo.—Paris Correspondence of the 
n 
























Tue Empress CHARLoTre.—We receive afflicting news 
from Miramar. The Empress Charlotte, separated about/a year 
ago from her husband, deprived during more than three months 
of all direct intelligence, and after having become a prey since 
the departure of the French troops to the keenest and 


tions rightly. They are all Calvinists; all hold to their an- 
cieat creed. There have lately been some attempts to unite 
the Free Church and the United Presbyterians—which, if 


become a formidable riv 


of ever being suppo 





most poignant anxteties, has just fallen into a moral prostration 
of the most alarming character. Her Majesty no longer seeme 
to have apy consciousness of what is passing around ber, and re- 
mains plunged in a gloomy reverie, from which Dr. Illek has not 
for a moment been able to rouse her, not even when he an- 
nounced the cruel event which wounds her so cruelly in her 
dearest affecti The plete indift with which the 
unfortanate Princess d that redoubtable blow bat too well 
justifies the fear that science will now be powerless to save that 
fine intellect. As Dr. Illek had from the first made himeelf re- 
sponsible for the cure of the Empress, Maximilian 1, who had 
placed all his confidence in him, left him absolute mas'er of the 
treat to be foll For that reason neither the Austrian 
family nor the Court of Brussels ventured to interfere in a mat- 
ter so delicate. At the present time, the Emperor of Mexico 
having fallen under the murderous balls of the Juarists, the 
rights of the two families will naturally be substituted for the au- 
thority of the husband. With that object the Queen of the Bel- 
gians has left Brussels to be present at the family council assem- 
bled at Salzburg, and thence ber Majesty will proceed to 
Miramar. The medical men are of opinion that a final experi- 
ment ought to be made, by transporting the Princess Charlotte 
into the midst of her youthful ini in the Palace of 
Laeken, That step will. in fact, be adopted as soon as an as- 
surance can be entertained that this long journey can be accom- 
plished without aggravating jhe stale of the august invalid.— 
Memorial Diplomatique, July 10. 








































Tae Mexican Question in France.—The speech of M. 
Thiers on Mexico, which had been twice poned, was de- 
livered in the Corps Legisiatif, July 9. M. Thiers said: 

“The Mexican expedition has ended without any good results 
to France. Our compatriots remaia exposed to greater losses 
than ever, our commerce with Mexico is ruined, and the prestige 
of our greatness is compromised in America. Even in Europe 
the Mexican imbroglio has hampered our attitude toward the 
great revolution accomplished in Germany. The lesson of this 
uohappy expedition is that control and opposition are necessary. 
The Mexican expedition was approved by no one in France, but 
was, nevertheless, undertaken and continued for several years. 
There are two ways of understanding movarchical government. 
The first is the rule of a Prince with irresponsible Ministers, who 
merely execute the orders they receive. The second is a Prince 
governing with responsible Ministers, who have to submit their 
views to him, as the head of the State, and can, if necessary, lean 
upon a representative Assembly which is able to oppose the 
Ministers, both, however, dependent. upon public opinion. This 
is the form of monarchy toward which we must advance as 
speedily as possible in the interest of the Government and the 





couutry.”’ 

M. if ules Favre stated that the real idea of the expedition was 
the subversion of the Mex‘can Republic and the establishment 
of a throne in Mexico, but this intention had been concealed by 
the Government, The French troops ought to have brought 
back Maximilian, and thus have saved France from the stain of 
blood which will reet upon her. 





Tae Orrawa A8 A PLEASURE Rovutrs.—Mr. Manse Tracy 
Walworth, in a letter to the Home Journal, thus describes the 
scenery of the Ottawa River, 

“The trip up the Ottawa from Montreal to the falls, at the 
new seat of go t, a di of one b d and twenty 
miles, is worthy the attention of those tourists who have exhaust. 
ed the northern scenery of the States. The river is alternately 
wild, serene, tortuous, and beautiful, epreading into broad lakes, 
dotted with Islands, rushing between y peninsulas, and 





they might, perhaps, have found a perplexi 
is also prejudice in the same Church against instrumental mu- 
sic as a part of religious worship. Dr. Cunningham, of this 
place, author of an excellent Church history of Scotland, 


ved,the mbly from the responsibility of deciding what 


ventured to introduce an organ into his church. Some of his 
people objected ; the matter was brought before the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and the organ was voted 
not to be exactly orthodox, or at least its use was declared to 
be inexpedient. It remains in Dr. Cunningham’s church, 
however, and it is by no means unlikely—such is the instabi- 
lity of haman opinion—that its pipes will yet give forth their 
harmonies with the entire consent of the Assembly.” 


Tue Nationa Banxs.—The following is an official ab- 
stract of quarterly reports of the National Banking Associa- 
tions of the Usited States, showing their condition on the 
morning of the first Monday in July, 1867, before the com- 
mencement of business : 











RESOURCES. 

Loans and Discounts...............0+0+ ccopmb see $588,100 703 62 
Real Estate, Furniture, and Fixtures............: 19,735,023 70 
Expense account.............+++ +. 3,217,747 70 
i i .cntninenoscegiannieee 3,361,247 LL 
Cash items [includi. 128,255,674 49 


Due from National 


Compound Interest Notes........... Cesecccsecce 75,456,915 00 
BQBOGAG 2. cccccccccccessccccesee stese os «$1,401 433,582 49 


Capital stock paid in.............. seecccsececcces $418,123,148 50 





Surplus fund.............seeeee enesteccece -. 68,229,585 62 
National Bank notes outstanding........ “a ++ 291,491,038 00 
State Bank notes outstanding............. + _ 4,522,505 00 
Individual deposite........... ved edoces cee .. 587,892,949 99 
United States deposits............ eece -+ 29,764,0°9 O9 
Deposits of U.8 disbursing officers........... «+» 3,407,608 11 
Due to National Banks...................0000 ---. 89,817,032 74 
Due to other banks and bankers,..............+ @ 22.608,954 58 
BOMB 000. Becccceccce cccccves agspeeseges eeeess+. 30,586,670 80 

Aggregate..........+. ey mhobecoceered $1,491 ,433,582 49 


R. H. Hu.surp, Controller of the Currency. 





Spercu or tHe Porr.—The following is the text of the speech 
recently delivered by Pope Pius [X. to the deputies of 100 Italian 
cities : 

“There upon that pile stands the angel who subdued the de- 
mons. He holds a sword returned to its scabbard, and, in like 
manner, announce this day the termination of the pestilence. 
[The allusion is to a tradition that on the cessation of the plague, 
in the time of Gregory the Great, the angel sheathed his sword. } 
Now, again, methinks I see him return the sword to its scabbard, 
as if in the act of obeying the Divine decrees, for to-day commen- 
ces an era of mercy. At the beginning of this century, on this 
very day, one of my predecessors was dethroned and compelled 
to fly into exile, pursued by those’ same enemies who now, under 
the p of aggrandizing their country, would root out of our 
hearts our holy faith. On this same day (for it began with their 
earliest breath) liberating forces enter this Holy City to disperse 








again serenely moving amid the forests, whose dark shad fall 
into its mirror. Mouotains gaze into it, rocky bluffs guard it, 
‘and silver rapids ripple its surface. Itis a charm by day, and a 
silver wonder by moonlight. As the glories of the sunset fade 
away from its weetern bunk, the clear, sweet music of the whip- 
poor-will rings out from the bordering shrubbery, and on the 
dark background of its forests glimmer the insect lights of the 
wilderness. The firefly here swings golden and green lamps 
along the shore clearer, brigh er, and more continuous than io 
the haunts of men. It is a noble stream, seven hundred miles in 
length, and navigable above the falls of Ottawa one hundred and 
twenty miles, with the exception of some half-dozen rapids which 
have to be paseed in car or stage. It will ever be remembered 
as the havnt ot the beautiful, the serene, and the grand.” 





Tue PRESBYTERIANS IN ScoTLAND.—Mr. William Cullen 
Bryant, who writes to the Hoening Post from Perthshire, Scot- 
land, thas treats of the various branches of the Presbyterian 
Church :—“ I have alluded to the different religious denomi- 
nations of Scotland in the preceding paragraph. It is remark- 
able that with so many Presbyterian sects as exist here—four 
of then, in all—they should so perfectly agree in matters of 
doctrine. They quarrel only concerning questions of ecclesi- 
astical organization. The Presbyterians of the Established 
Church not only claim that public worship should be sup- 
ported by the government, but allow the government to inter- 
fere in certain ecclesiastical matters, and permit the pastoral 
charge of parishes to be given by jaymen to their friends. 
The Presbyterians of the Free Church insist that the Church 
ought to be suppo! 
to interfere in ecclesiasi concerns. The United Presby- 
terians insist that the government should have nothing to 
with the Church either in supporting the ministers or in any 
other manner. Presbyterians of the Reformed Church not 
only agree with tne United Presbyterians in these respects, 
but insist that until the temporal sovereign of the country be- 
comes pledged to the covenant there is no obligation on the 
part of the subject to obey. This sect is very small, and not- 
withstanding tne apparently disloyal tenet I have mentioned, is 
pg gh gene ne Cada we op deren laws and the civil au- 

ty, and as orderly in their conduct as either of the others. 
I believe that I have stated the of 


rted by,the government, but deny its right | God 


these denomina- | ing forth with 


the ies of God and His Church, who in this city, the centre 
of the Catholic Faith, wished to ‘destroy the Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ. Of ill omen to Rome has this day been called. I say 
that the hour of its triumph has begun. Men have said that I 
hate »taly. No, Ido not hate her. I have loved her always, and 
have blessed her; I have longed for her prosperity, and God 
knows how I pray for her. Let us pray for this, I must at pre- 
sent cal it, unhappy nation. That is not unity which is founded 
on egotism ; that unity is not blessed which destroys charity and 
justice, which tramples under foot the rights of all—of the minis- 
ters of God, and of good Christians. They have all for their ene- 
mies; all stand in array against them; for they have as their 
enemy God himself. The hour has dawned, our triumph cannot 
fail, and if it be delayed let us suffer in peace the inflictions of 
Divine justice. I am moved by this d tion of affecci 








worship.” 


then dying away, as if the effort was too great for the human 
soul to sustain! Do not call this rant or over excited enthusiasm. 
You should have heard and seen properly tohave felt. I confess 
brought to stand on one — with one organization would | that even now I choke with emotion as_I recall the impression it 

to the Established Church, yet the | made upon me. That glorious hymn, chanted as it was by tens 
denial by one of these sects of the duty of the government to 
support public worship has hitherto stood in the way. It may 
not, perhaps, long obstruct the union, for the Free Church has 
no prospect 


of thousands in union, will ring in my ears for ever, and 1 found 
myself joining in the universal song of praise;not asa Roman 
Catholic with Roman Catholics, but as a Christian man with his 
P} by the government. | fellow-man in acknowledgment of that Great Power whom we all 
There is a rooted dislike to forms of prayer in the Presbyte- 
rian Church generally. Dr. Lee, of Edinburgh, a minister of 
the Free Church, not long ago composed a liturgy which was 
read from the desk, the people making 
remonstrated with; he persisted; he could plead the practice 
oo Presbyterian Church up to the time of the Assembly of 
ivines at 





“TaToorne.”—A young chief is usually tatooed at about 


the age of eiguteen,and when the time for the operation is 
responses. He was! come all the lads of his tribe, perhaps twenty in number, from 
the age of fourteen and Aer ee to join him. Tatoo- 
ing isa regular and honourable profession, and the operator 
estminster, who framed the famous Westminster ; . fe fnation i 

re lem. A little eb ae aan ance aininianetans Oo ranks asa matai, a master or professor. When application is 


brought before the General Assembly of the Free Church for 
its decision, when an apopletic stroke, which disabled Dr. 
Lee from officiating as a minister, saved a long discussion, and | set apart for the performance of the operation, and the youths 


made for the serviecs of @ matai, the application is always ac- 


companied by a preseot of fine mats, or toga (tonga), the ac- 


ceptance of which is the sealing of the contract. A house is 


pass in turn under the hands of the matat,—first the young 


ing question. There | chief, the others following, usually according to tribsl rank, 


and each having but a small portion of bis body tatooed at a 
time. When all is ready and the operation is about to com- 
mence, more fine mats are presented, or perhaps a new canoe, 
and focd is daily supplied by the friends of the youths. The 
party of operators consist of the mataz, and five or six assist- 
ants, whose duty it is, with pieces of soft white masi, to wipe 
away the blood as it oozes out of the skin under the mani pu- 
lation of the matai. A young woman, generally a relative of 
the youth operated upon, sits cross-legged on a seat, on whose 
lap the young man places his head, and stretching himself out 
at full length, three or four more young women hold his legs 
and sing, to drown his growns as he writhes under the lacera- 
tions of tbe instraments. It is, however, held a want of cour- 
age and hardihood to give way to groans, though 1 have 
heard some lads literally yell with the pain. The part first 
tatooed is a stripe on the back, a little above the level of the 
navel, and the finishing touch is given on the navel—said to 
be the most painful of the whole operation. When about as 
much as the palm of one’s hand is done, which occupies up- 
wards of an hour, the lad rises, and another takes bis place, 
and in this way five or six subjects may be operated upon 
in a day, sometimes not so many. Each lad’s turn cumes 
round about once a week, according to the number of the 
party; and until the skin is thoroughly healed, they look 
most hid objects, hobbling about in every variety of con- 
tortions, snd fanning off the flies with little white switches of 
masi, When the operation is about half finished, the matat 
waits for anotber instalment of fine mats, and when the nayel 
only remains to be operated upon, the great payment is made. 
If tne matat is dissatistied with 'he property presented, he de- 
laye the completion of the design. An unfinished “ tatua,” 
as it is called, being considered very disreputable, the friends 
of the youth are quick to take the hint, aud uot up more 
property. When at length he is satisfied, the matai gives the 
finishing touch, for which again he receives ano.ber payment. 
Altogether, what with the payments in fine mats, native 
cloths, and cadbes, and the food consumed during the 
three or four months of the process, tatocing is an expensive 
affair. When it is all over, and the youths thoroughly 
healed, a grand dance is got up on whe first available 
pretext to display the tatooing, when the admiration 
of the fair sexis unsparingly bestowed. And this is 
the great reward, long and avxiously looked forward to by 
the youths as they smurt under the hands of the matai. The 
instruments used are made of human bones (08 dium), and are, 
generally five in number, to suit the various patterns in the 
design, which is most elaborate. They vary from the eighth 
of an inch to an inch in width, all being the same length, 
about an inch and a half, and attached to reed handles, about 
the thickness of one’s finger, and about six inches long; in 
shape they look like so many diminutive carpenters’ adz 
the edges being serrated like a fine-tooth comb. A little mal- 
let is used to tap the instruments, which is held in a particu- 
lar manner under the thumb and over the forefinger. The 
rapidity with which the matai works his fingers, the precision 
with which he moves the instruments and punctures exactly 
the right spot, and the regularity of the tapping with the mal- 
let, are extraordinary. The mixture used to impregvate the 
skin and produce the blue-toned colour, is made from the 
ashes of the lama, or cocoa-nut, and water. Into this the in- 
strument is wipped every few moments, and with every tap 
ot the mallet it passes iuto the skin. The design or pattern 
of the tatooing isin the main alike throughout the groupe, 
though certain districts have what may be called coats of arms 
in addition—some animal usually, which serves to distinguish 
aman when slain in battle—and each generation has some 
particular trifling variation. Instances occur, though rarely, 
where a lad becomes frightened, and refuses to have tne tatoo- 
ing finished, in which case he becomes the buit of the jokes 
and taunts of his own sex, and the object of the jeers and ridi- 
cule of the other.— Wild Life among West Indian Islanders. 








A New Use ror a Wire.—In rabbit shooting the best per- 
son you can take with you as a beater is your wife, if you 
have one. She will be flattered by your desire for her socie- 
ty, and, if she can be persuaded to overcome the dread of 
firearms so natural to woman, you will find her a much more 
useful as well as more agreeable assistant than the rough me- 
chani¢al keeper. The general adoption of crinoliue has greatly 
h 





by the sentiments which you have expressed to me in your own 
name, and in the names of the hundred cities of Italy, and I de- 
clare to you all my gratitude, my tenderness. I bless those who 
have presented me this offering, and their familiesy J bless you 
and your families with a special benediction, and if any of them 
has wandered—if a father, a son, or a brother, decvived by falla- 
cious ideas, has wandered into the path of error, let this benedic- 
tion cause him to return to the straight path. May this benedic- 
tion accompany you everywhere ; may it follow you on your re- 
turn to your homes; may it accompany you even to your last 
day. If during your lives you find yourselves abandoned by all, 
this benediction will never forsake you. I bless this classic land, 
fruitful mother of so many saints, which has given to the Church 
and to Heaven so many heroes of sanctity and justice. I pray to 
to preserve her in her ancient faith, which forms her great- 
est glory. Again I bless you and your families, and be this bene- 
diction a ple to you of every prosperity, 1 impart.it to you 
in the name of God, that we may reach that blessed eternity in 
which we shall praise and thank God. Farewell for ever and 
ever. 


A Syrmparaeric Corresponpext.—The London Zimes’ “ Spe- 
cial,” at Rome, thus writes :— 
“The Pope now intoned the “Te Deum,” that fine old Am- 
brosian h Oh, how grandly it rose and died away, as it was 
sung by the choir, and was then taken up by 40,000 voices, peal- 








d the value of a steady woman on such an Occasion. 
It makes just the right sort of noise, and, if its wearer waiks 
quietly, just the proper amount of it, to disturb the rabbit 
without overmuch terrifying him. Its gentle and continuous 
rustle makes him meline to the quiet of the wood, and keeps 
him, in the language of Scotland-yard, ‘‘ moving on.” Of course, 
if you have not a wife or sister, or grown up daughter, you must 
take him of the fustian jacket, or some other male companion. 
—Oncea Week 


Rar.roaps in Eeyrt.—The American consul at Alexan 
dria thus writes:—Tne development of the railways and the 
introduction of steam power for irrigation and cotton gins 
and pressure have added largely to the cos! required for the 
country, and the wealth of the people consequent on the pro- 
fits derived from the cultivation of cotton hus largely conatri- 
buted to the general use of Biitish manufactured 
amongst the rural population. Railways and canals are being 
ushed forward with much vigour. In acd.tion to the main 
es from Alexandria to Cairo and Suez various branches 
have been made in the interior to the large towns of Zagazig, 
Me-hallat-et-Kebir, Mansurah, and very shortly the latter line 
will be completed northwards to Damietta. A new line is 
also making w Suez. It will leave the main line at Benba, 
30 miles from Cuatro, will pass through Balbies and Zagazig 
and follow the fresh water line to Suez. The V is also 












& power which lifted one above the world, and 


constructing & line southward from Cairo. It is 
Se Sane main ua WL amortly be cote Oe 





360. 











po onan be - said to be the intention of 
a en nal mao 
port om the Red Sea, it is 90 


Drwn’t Know Tue Nature oF THE ANIMAL.—A country- 
man about twenty years old was watching the bears at the Loa 


don Zoological Gardens when he dropped bis hat, He knew 
of “ the natare” of 


nothing, as he subsequently explained, 7 
but it was quite intolerable thet they should have his hat, an 
he let himself down into the pit. He was imme- 


the Vice- 
whence to Crossier, a 





accordingly 
diately “ hugged” and thrown down, and would have been rip- 
pes caren, ay Set the tne per attracted by the qgies of the s 7 
tators, threw him a stick, with which he defended himself ti 

was let out. His coat was torn and bis hat ruined, but he him- 
self was perfectly unmoved and without a scratch.—Hnglish 
paper. 
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PROBLEM, No. 967.—By Mr. Lamouroux. 
BLACK. 








White toplay and mate in 3 moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 966, 
, a 
1 P to Q KtB [best} 
2 K tk = 

K tks B 


PARIS CHESS TOURNAMENT. 

We learn that in all probability the first prize in this contest 
will fall to Mr. Kolisch, who, out of 24 games that each player 
has to contest, has won 20, lost 2,and drawn 2 The second 
prize gees either to Mr. Steinitz or Mr. Winaweére, the loser tak- 
ing the third prize, and the fourth to Herr Neumann. 





Played in the Paris Tournament between Mr. de Riviére and 


Mr. 8. Loyd. 
Ror Lopgz ATTack. 





White. Black, White, Black. 
Mr. de R. Mr. L. Mr. de BR. Mr, L. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 16 eQEaG) Castles KR 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 17PwoQB4 QtoB2 
rf ple. P to Q 3 (a) 18 PtoQBS5 BtoKSs 
4 Bike Ktch P tke B 19 Qtok4 BtoK2 
5 Castles Pto K Bé 20 Q tks BP BtwQé 
6 Pye P tke K P 21 Q tks BP et ty 
7 KtwoK KU Btok B4 2 QwQRrs BG 8 
8 P tke P P tks P 2PtoK BS Btok Kt4 
9QtoK2 K KttoB3 24 Btks B P tks B 
10 QKttwo BS QtoQs see Bs eo ho 
ll Bto KS toQ2 2% PtoQ Kkt4 Btks Q RP (ec) 
Boesss toK R38 27 KttoK4 RtoK R3(d) 
18 K KtetksP Kt tks Kt 28 Kt to Q6 toK B5 
14 Kt tke Kt 2Ree 29 Pto K Kts Ze 
15 Kt to Q2 BtoQ3 80 Q tksQ the 

And White won the game. 

A ded by And — 





a) A def Paulsen. 
6) White judictous'y refuses to ex ¢ Queens at the mo- 
ment, because he would have undoubled adversary’s — 
We hn men, that Black should have persisted in ex- 
cone Soe Queens under any circumstances. 

(¢) A loss of time which expedites defeat. 

(d) This attack is evidently false, but Black was jin an emer- 
gency. 








Evans’ Gambit played bet Mr. L 1 and Mr. Owen. 
White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. L. Mr. O. Mr. L. Mr. O. 
1PtoK4 PoK4 17 QRto RtoK 
2KttoK BS KttwoQBs tokee Beg as 
SBwWQB4 BtoQ B4 19 BtoKB2 PtoQ Kt4(s) 
4PtoQKt4 Bikes P 20 Kt tke P(c) Ptks Kt © 
S5POQBS BwQBs 21 Btks P hy 
6 Castles ay 22 PtwoQ5 t tks P 
EP 3G P tks 23 BR tks Kt BtksR 

8 P tke BtoQ Kt3 seh Kt to Q5(d) 
5 Biten ae wpe 25 B tks Kt tke 
10 Bto KttoKk2 26 P tks B Pto K Kt4(e) 
11 BtoK Kt5 PtoK BS 27 PtkePenpas Rto K2 
12 Bto KS Castles 2 PtherPeh KtoB2 
MQwWES POQes |S Bok RS Bia kt 
1 to 
is Piok B4 gio 93 31 Btks B SRIMY) 
16 PtoKBS BtoKB2 

And White wins. 


2” Amt move as it threatens to break up White’s centre by 

Kt eq is the best ous ata 

bed moved’ R to Q oq he must have lost ot lesat » 
seven in despair, as White cannot now makes 

















THE ALBION. July 27 
CHESS IN PARIS. passengers ; 1 to Prince EAward’s Island, with 10 passengers; 1 
The remarkably fine game which follows occurred lately be- fe Gueusact, ve fe ua Go Went Taaios, ret 
tween Mr. Golmayo, « Spanish player of unusual ability, and Mr. Attic, wh 2 paneogers and Ie Chins, wis 8 pe put Bs Lag 
Stainits:— merer see ene : pum passengers, 
Scoron Gaxsrr. that ett Liv Paverposl mae ny yr and not under, 
ore main ta o t beige SY, pa Me 
e jast year, 
Mr. G. Mr. 8& Mr. @. Mr. & pereihihe m ng a tans m3 * ert 
PKtoKBS Kiwges |sniog: Gio kes re Tribu 
t to 'eq- od “a 
SPwQd Pike  Kttoboch Ktomeq lu wyanmitag Sapte eh pe So Conley php ekg 
4 Kt the P Ke se EB Sie) Sv Kt tke B 9B eSee nated op Wistsuer vo Austrie, We do pot believe 
8 KttksQKt QKtP tks Kt | 31 Ktto é tks Mc ge Rekainen tox Seolaier to pene 
6 Bto Fos 32 B tke R to K 8ch ties or practical jok 
7 Ptks P tks 88 KtoR2 to K R38 (g) veh oy eee naa tien aie coms enosentllll © with = 
8 Castles gwone 84 Kt to Q5 to Q7 no one more com mele Senet, bin whe be subject. 
ener ch pues’ sone Pch = He is much se compliment, bet cond oes her 
t juced presen! ords, . 
Ls Ay pate. m Boks | tot: Goelee beet yas ~~ them, an eel, 
WEweES EkES [S09 Pt RBS. Kiokea | 20wn athe Seward species, which be intends to broil 
EUs Sites |UEedhts bear are — 
OL OF PALM AND 
17 QhtoQKtss G12 Q ktag Seeane 3-3 44 ver Prete: Dimthe dis ecmanicn ae a And is the 
8 ite ied Pied Bs “4 rus aa DE Gee most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced. 
to to Q5 45 Kt 8 Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
» +7) ie coe”: (22 ae RroQB2 | and Beautify the Hair, but also « desirable article for the Toilet, 
22 thy Pied Beq) 48 PtoK? BioQes as it is highly with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 
2 KttoKkt4 PtoK R¢ 49 Pto Kr 6 K to kté pendent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 
= AY, P to K Kt 3(e) | 50 oars R tks RP THE MARVEL OF PERU. 
36 ERtoWratd) A tok ace) |’ Mr siciuite reslgueds | A New and Beautiful Pertume, The delicacy of this delightful 
(a) The most troublesome move here when the first plsyer|©xtract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 
takes the Pawn with his Kt is Q to K R 5. anything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it 
to waste 


Zinn ) A dangerous Pawn this 
mes more and more amus- 


c) From this point the 


‘ull 
(e) This te Je. perhege, | the beat reply he could adopt, and very 
bad the best b- crembdd 
(f) It was‘ thought te the on-lookers that White would have 


done still better—goed as this move is—it he had the 
Bishop with bis Rook. 
CU A, Frttent ho cect ‘est sttets to win the two 
jaa k, by now capturing the yp, Without suf- 
bey) afterwards. 
(hk) The pg moves by Mr. Golmayo are delightful. 





Huovrs to Eprrors:— 


One reader cries: Your strains too grave, 
Too much morality you bave— 
Too much about 
Gievins com> oleh ar otaah Wet, 
ba Pp ghosts with fins and scales, 
features like a pigeon. 


and queens and lords, 
gothic hord: 
used to live in hovels. ae 


The marof dull, scholastic lore 
Would like to see a little more 
ome of Latin ; 
he grocer would kuow the price 
Of tea and sugar, fruit and rice ; 
The draper, silk and satin, 


Another cries—We want more fun, 
A witty anecdote or pun, 

A rebus or a riddle; 
Some wish for parliamentary news; 
Ans cape pare perhaps with wiser views, 


Another cries—I want to see 
fart up variety, 


Tes =e 


podge print, 


The path thet seems the best to you, 
ane 


DECREASE IN tenement From LivERPOOL.—The got 
vernment emigration officials at wre bed ay Revs commas ie 
sesaiie far Ge intuit: of Fens, ond Ss June 30, 
The total of gers sailing in vessels u the ac. 
Iaat month was 10, a ce eee ae etek. ane 
age, ‘Of the latter 8,199 were 188 Scotch, 3,827 
and %,980-from other countries. United States there 
aoane with 9,084 _ ger of — fee HI 
and 2 seerage. latter were English, 
sc ot | 8,458 Irish, and 2,566 from other coun‘ries, To Canada} 
h were 4 ebips contsining 1,544 passengers, of whom 204 











the ne plus ulira of perfumes. The above articles for sale by 
all Druggists and Perfumers. Price $1 per bottle each. Sent 
express to any address, by the Proprietors, 

T. W. Wricut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York. 


THOMPSON'S POMADE CPTIME 
Softens the Hair, renders it fine and silky to the touch, gives ita 
brilliant glossiness in appearance, sustains the oleaginous consti- 
tuents and colouring properties of the Human Harr. It is war- 
ranted to be preservative, Innocent, and an unequalled article for 
its embellishment, preventing it from prematurely turning gray, 
falling out, or feeling rough and sore, 

THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME is prepared from the ori- 





ginal recipe by the exclus Propietors, 

F. C. WELLS & CO., New York, 
«ind sold by all the principal Druggists in the United States, at 
35 cents and pa mn 





THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 
Awarded to American Suwinc Macnines at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dif- 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 
Tus Hows Macurnes Co., 

ELIAS HOWE, Jz., Pres. 

Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines. 

699 BROADWAY, New York. 


HELMBOLD’S 
CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT 


SARSAPARILLA, 
ERADICATES ERUPTIVE and ULCERATIVE DISEASES 
or THE 
THROAT, NOSE, EYES, EYELIDS, SCALP, and SKIN 





Which so disfigures the a ce, PURGING the evil effects 
of mercury and removing all taints, the remnants of DISEASES ; 
hereditary or and is taken by ADULTS and UHILD- 
REN with perfect SAFETY. 

TWO TaBLE-SPOONFULS of the Extract of Sarsa) ad- 
ded to « pint of a Seen ie and one 
bottle is equal to a gallon of the Syrup of Sarsaparilia, or the de- 


coctious as usually made, 
re er! omy} beeen Yee reek in s fhe Medico-Chi- 
Ww, on the subject Sarsaparilla 
ae, b by fe ees mag F.K.8., &. 


ite power is extraordinary, more so than other drug ac- 
qasiated with. It is, in the strictest sense: sonic with this in- 
valuable attrioute, that it is a aygoors to & state of the system 80 
—_s and yetséo irritable renders other substances of the 
class una véilable or tajertoes 
HELMBOLD’S 

CONCENTRATED BXTRACT SARSAP. 

Established upwards of 18 years, PREPARED BY 
H. T, HELMBOLD, 
Drueeist anp CHEMIST, 
504 Broadway, N. Y. 





Sold by all Druggists, 
A CLEAR, SMOOTH SKIN anp BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
follows the use of HaLmMBOLD’s CONCENTRATED BACT BARSA- 


PARILLA. 
It removes black spots, pimples and all eruptions of the skin 


“IN THE SPRING MONTHS, the system naturally undergoes a 
‘s HIGHLY ConcenTRaTsD ExTxact oF 
SARSAPARILLA is an assistant of the greatest value. 


YOUNG LADIES BEWARE! 


yt ip THE INJ ease EFFECTS of Face Powders and Washes. 
All such remedies close of the skin, 











eh 8 SEN of the Srasm Meeceem that afflict mankind arise 
of the blood. '8 EXTRACT SaRsaPa- 


tion e 
Bond is 0 ieasedy of 


the utmost value. 
siovethe tee blood, inctis toe. vigour of health into’ the spptess 
in be ur ito the 
and purges out the humours Ahk peor make disease, w 


~ QUANTITY va. e0alsry. HEeumpoip’s Extract SarsaPa- 
BILLA. The dose is ang heyy ne te 
large doses of medicine ERR. 
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ITHE ALBION, 














GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day ption, and th 0 
Taz Great American Tai Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous draina upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits ot the Chinese 
factors. 

lst. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 
cases. : e 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at a 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for aL, HE PROFIT 
HE CAN GET. 

B.... you have added to these micuT profite as many broker- 

storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
sina! cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers, 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a smail commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selve-—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some parties inquire A 4 new w they 3 shall proceed to get up a 
club. The answer is sim each person wishing to join in 
a club, say how much = ~ iOuaee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 
our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amounts pietal ona 
list, and when the on» is complet, cond send aa = us by 4 and 
we will put each party’s goous a and mark 
the name upon them, with the cost, so nue thee need be no confu- 
sion in their distribution—each party getting exactly what he 
orders, and no more. The cost oo transportation, the members 
of the club can divide equitably amo 








The funds to By for the ordered cen be sent by drafts 
on New York, Post ce pare r by Express, as 
may suit heed euntestenss of the club. e — ordered 

exceeds by Ex 


doUars, we will, if desired, send th 
press, to ry on delivery.” 

For manner of getting up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i 
al paper March 30th.] . 


Atter the first club, we send blanks. 

Direct your orders plainly, Tas Great American Tza Com- 
PANY, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rel —_ 

tting them pure and fresh, as ‘tad come direct from the © 
flouse stores to our warehouses. 





The Company have selected the ry eg | 7 from their apo 
which they recommend to ne wants of Clubs. They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as yy Company sell them in New 
York, as the lict of prices will — 

All "goods so sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST. 


LOUNG HYB8ON [Green] 0c. c., $I, $1.10, best $1.25, per Ib 

GREEN TEAR, S0c., We. $1, $1 10, best, 1.28 per 

MIXED BLAG © GREEN Hoe de, Dat 1 per Ib. 

JAPAN, os $1, $1.10, beat 6138 
OOLONG [Black], 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 

IMPERIA (Green Sdc., We., $100, $1.10, best $1.25 

ENGLISH AST [Biack], 80., We., $1, $1.10" be pest $1.20 


GU POWDER [Green] $1 25, best $1.50. 
OCOFPHES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
nek eb COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c,, best 40c, per pound. 





ons, Boarding-house’ k rs, and families w A... 
Inge gan L-~ Vege ty Nay in that article b: Lm | 


Coffee, which we sell at 
price of 30c. per ib., tend wusat th to Ghvenies fect jon. 
qeneenmnas com eave from O80. to $1 per lb. by purchasing their 
eas 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

No, 81 and 38 VESEY STREET. 

No, 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 

No, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth &t. 

No, 289 SPRING STREET. 

No, 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 

No. 188 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as-“ srancuzs” of 
the Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or in 
as they are BOGUS or ONLY IMITATIONS, We have no “ branches 
and do not authorize any parties to use our name—and have a0 
connection with auy other buuse, 

P 8.—All towns, villager, or manufactories, where a large 
pumber of men are Coe ad, by CLUBRENG together, Licy cap re- 
dace tne ovst of a le ‘eas and Cuffves avout one-thicd, by send- 
ing ly to th 
CREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 

Nos. 81 anv 83 VESEY STREET 


Post-Orrics Box No. 5,648 Nuw Yorx Crrr. 








INSURANCE. . 





INS YRAMEE: 
:TON LIFz 


WASHI 
bh eho} COMPANY, 


No. 93 Broadway. New York. 


OYRUS CURTISS P.esident. 
sl ay vb MITOHELL, Vice-President. 
‘on ie Dk Jr, 
B. Ww. McOREAGY, M ‘D., Medical edical Examiner. 
Dr GHO. T. ELLIOT, ri ha Consulting Physician. 


BOARD OF ? DIRECTORS : 


annually fe. the Mo peek A 


THE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE setupestieemeiati 
OF NEW YORK. 


¥F, S, WINSTON, President, . 


CASH ASSETS 
Invested on Bond and Mortgage, or U. 8. Stocks, 


$20,406,665 48. 


Issues — approved description of Life and Endowment 
Policies on selec 


ed lives at moderate rates, returning all surplus 
olders, to be used either-in peyment of 





Cyrus Curtis, Wilson G. Hunt,’ Abraham Bininger, 
thew Mitchell, Wm. H. Aspinwall, James Thomsou, 
W. A. Brewer, Jr, iliam H. Box, Robert H. Berdell, 
George Griswoid, eo. N. Lawrence, John G, Vose, 
Kolund G Mitchell, ‘Thomas H. Faile, John H. Sherwood, 
Frederick G Foster, James Punnett, C. H. Ludington, 
G orve Newbold, Levi P berate Robert Bowne, 
Jubu Caswell, E. Townsend, Nath’! L. S operered | 
a ¥, Willmarth, Wn. F. Mott, Jr., Wa. Lin 
Thomas Hope, Abiel A. Low, Jer, C. couse, 
Ellwood Walter, Gustav Schwab, Frederick Wood, 
Ww. Bonney, Merritt Trimbl Newel C. 
FP. F. Randolph, George A. Robbi Henry P. Ross, 
Frederick W. Macy, Robert 8. Willetts, 8. T. Souder, 
Henry Swift, James B. Johnston, Isaac Hinckley, 
David A. Wood, David Wagstaff, 


Permanent Capital Steck of --= $125,000. 
Assets « «+ «s+ «+s = = = mearly $1,000,000. 
Stockholders receive no other Dividends than we Interest on 
their Stock. Pclicy-holders receive ali the profits 

DIVIDENDS TO POLICY HOLDERS 

ONCE CREDITED, ARB NE&VER FORFRITED. 

miums vable in. Cash, 

WHICH I8 BELIEVED TO BE THE ONLY TRUE AND SAFE SYSTEM. 


LIBERALITY AND PROMPTITUDE 
IN THE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS, 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE. 


additional Insurance, at the option of 


the ooo 


RICHARD A. MoCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
ISAAC ABBATT 
JUHN M. 8TUART, ; Secretaries. 
New York, May 15, 1867. 





SUN 
MUTUAL INSCRANOB OOMPANY 
imsuramce Buildings, 
No. 49 Watt Street. 
INCORPORATED 1841, 


CAPITAL & ASSETS, $1,614,540 78. 
This Teel of $500,000. 0 added to its previous assets a 
pals-ep ona ome — of $500,000, and subscription notes in advance 
f p $300,000, continues to issue policies of insurance 








“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


—— 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos. 419 and 481 Broadway, N. ¥. 

18 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of ite stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 
“The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and hast been conducted upon 
the safest and most i i iples, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SEND oR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
—especially 


lh 





IN THESE TIMES, 
AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 
not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policies into this Company. 
Insurance can be effetted by letter full directions given upon 
application. 
Agents wanted in Cit and Country. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FERB INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCK OFFICE. 
® Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 





[2NOCORPORATED 1823] 
Oash Capital, - - ----- +--+ +++ = $500,000 00. 
Surplus, -- -------+-<-+= = = $266,067 77 
Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,.......$755,057 77 
Jeaikes Eredity sepdtast Leases Dessge usual rates. 
Pole eg, neon a wc Qi on, 


JAMES W. OTIS, President 


R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. een Laan sais sal e 








ELLUCS BAU SORA 
THE BEST AN TOOTH Ht WASH for 
CLEANSING PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYIN TEETH, 
anc 8 RE AGTHENING the GUMS, and giving N SWEET FRA- 
GRANCE to the Breath. 
Prepared onl; 


ly by 
"DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
Ne. 


they |it hom the’ system. “the sheroupy ad rd pay Sale. 


oO 
against et and wendy avigation Risks. No Fire Risk dis- 
connected from Marine taken by the Company. Dealers are en- 
titled to participate in the profits. 

MOSES H. Mitt Presiden’ 

JVUHN P. PAULISON, ice President. 
ISAAC H, WALKER, "Secretary. 


| DOBBINS’ 
ELECTRIC SOAP, 


SAVES TIME, 
SAVES LABOR, 
SAVES MONEY, 


SAVES WOMEN. 


IT WILL NOT HARM THE MOST DELICATE FABRIC, 
It is a great 


DOMESTIC BLESSINC. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS, 


DELAPIERRE, KEiTH & Co., 
No, 2 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


May 1, 1867. 











’ GROCERS KEEP IT. 








For sale by ‘all Druggists. 
J SLATER, 
STREET.) 


HN 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND 








hand 





os ree 
Boo MA K 
ene aoe BEOAOWAV, 
N. E. Corner of Reade Street, & yYoak, 
Makes to order and keeps ou hand's fine assortment of Buots 
and shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English 
Shoes, e ‘ et and Base Ball oes, at reason- 
able prices. 
4 ers — nace WATERS GRAND. ty 
oleae a TANOS, MELODEONS, and GAB 
A Nach and ate | to let; and rent allowed if i Me 
esa saree received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at 
— ym god to to $225. otines — Octave Piano, $275 
and Warerooms, No. y. Cash ' for second 
08. Pianos tuned and a HORA WATERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
; Of the a bey Quality, 
OSEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE MARK: GneLorr Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, nating Namoc:, 
The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
303 ore 2 Y On 3S, 
go pe ary ol fa otis Maxens, We desire to caution the 
ald imitations. ASK FOR GILLOTT’S. 
\—An  Aeaarmmpat ranted by the Supreme Court 
CAUTION !— New — = at Genera 1 Term, Sonunty, a 
against the use by others of 
ptt enanrt & 

Sots aivene 98 Jobu Few Y.' 
HOLLOWAWS PILLS AND OLINITMENT.— 











call special notice to the fact'that our Vesey Street 
\Btreet—LAR@R DOUBLE STOmm, | 


tore is at Nos, 81 and 83 Vesey 





Bold by all Druggista, . 





— ad 





THE ALBION: 








FINANCIAL. 





THE 


SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


UNDER SPECIAL CHARTER FROM THIS STATE 
FOR THE 


SAFE KEEPING 
VALUABLES, 


Government Bonds, Coin, SilverPlate, Jewelry 
Willis during life ot mater, Cash Boxes, and 
any Securities or Valaable Papers. Also for 
RENTING SMALL SAFES 
ON SATISFACTORY INTRODUCTION, 

AT $20 TO $45 PER ANNUM, 


Lessee having exclusive access, and only singly, and then only 
with a safe-keeper, 
TO ITs 


BURCLAR-PROOF VAULTS, 
UNDER ARMED WATCH, DAY AND NIGHT. 
Private desks for lessees—Separate apartment for Ladies. 

IN THE 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 

142 & 146 BROADWAY;,:; 
CORNER LIBERTY STREET. 
FRANCIS H, JENKS, President. 
FRED’K FOSTER, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
No, 48 Wall Street, Cor. William, 


Capital and Surplus, - $2,000,000. 


This Com’ isa - epediele for moneys paid into Cow 
and is pavmm rm A to act as guardian or sesaiver of estates. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


Which may be Made and Withdrawn at any 
time, and will be entitled to Interest 
for the whole time they may re- 
main with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators or Trustees of Estates, and females 
unaccustomed to the transaction of business, as well as Religious 
and Benevolent [ostitutions, will find this Company a convenient 
depository for money. 














TRUSTEES: 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 


Peter Coorem Epwin D. Morean, 
D. H. ARNOLD, ,CLuvton GrLBERT, 
RovaL PHELps, *Joun Jacon Astor, Jr., 


Dantet D. Lorp, 
Epwarp Jones, 
Wri H. Macy, 
Grorce T. ApzEz, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 


Joun J. Cisco, 
Danrex 8. MILLER, 
James SuyDaM, 
Tuomas SLOCOMB, 


Joun J. PHELPs, James Low, 

B. F. WHeeLwrient, Cyrus CuRTI88, 

CHaRLeEs E. Ws. 8. Hereman, emiye, 
Wim TUCKER, Sam. NELson, 

Wuson G. Hunt, CorNING, ‘Albany,’ 
Wu E. Dopez, Jas. 8. Szymour, Auburn, 


R. H. Watwortn, Saratoga. 
WILLIAM DARROW, Secretary. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Oredit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD I88UED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





TOURISTS’ HOTEL CUIDE FOR 1867. 
NEW ~~ CITY. 


Astor ropolitan Hotel, 
Brevoort Hoff 
Clarendon Hotel, Everett Howe’ 
BOSTON, MASs. 
Revere House, Tremont House. 
PHILADELP# P. 
Continental Hotel, Joy's ‘St, et 
\CLNCINN ath, OHIO. 
Spencer House. © 
CHIUAGO, ILL. 
Sherman Zrmene House. 
8T. LOU 
Planter’s 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Biddle House, Russell House. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 
St. Lawrence Hall, Ottawa Hotel. 
QUEBEC, ~ —— 
Russell House, is Kotel. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
Queen’s Hotel. 
HAMILTON, CANADA, 
Royal Hotel. 


LONDON, CANADA. 
Tecumseh House. 
OTTAWA, 
Russell- House, 
WEST POINT, N.Y 

Cozzens Ho 
GORHAM, N. &. 
Gieaon House, 
LONG BRANCH, N. J, 
Bteteon House. 
PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 

Fouquet's Hotel. 
LAKE G#oRGE, N. Y. 
Fort Wm. Henry House. 
LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y. 

Gregory's Hotel. 


al ame HOUSE, 
LONG BRANCH, 
NEW JERSEY. 
This magnificent summer Hotel will open for its second season 
on the ah May. Families who secure roums for the months of 
June, July, and A’ t, a season of three months, will be taken 
at reduced rates. Applications for rooms made at the hotel at 
Long Branch, by person or letter. On every Tuesday and Thurs- 
oy one of the pay <r can ~\, seen at the Astor House, New 


York, between 
C. A. STETSON, Jr. & Ce! 


ASTHOLOGY, 
THE WORLD ASTONISHED 


AT THE WONDERFUL REVELATION 


MADE BY THE GREAT ASTROLOGIST 
MADAME H. A. PERRIGO, 
She reveals secrets no mortal ever knew. She restores to hap- 
jiness those who, from doleful events, catastrophes, crosses in 
bre loss of relations and friends, loss of money, &c., have be- 
come despo' t. She brings together those ong separated, 
gives information concerning t friends or lovers, restores 
lost or stolen property, telis you the business you are best quali- 
fied to pursue and in what you will be most successful, causes 
speedy and tells = the very day you will marry, gives 
you the name, likeness and characteristics of the person. She 
reads your very thoughts, and by her almost ee powers 
unveils the dark and nidden myeteries of the future. From the 
stars we see in the firmament—the malefic stars that overcome 
or predominate in the configuration—from the aspects and posi- 
sitions of the planets and the fixed stars in the heavens at the 
time of birth, she — the future —e of man. Fail not 
to consult the greatest Astrologist on earth. It costs you but a 
awd ond you may never again have 80 favourable an 








+e 


an op 
tuni ee, wil and all cesired informa- 
} mays th. Ta living at a ph. can Reg the Madame by 
mail with equal —_ and satis‘action to themselves, as if in 
person. A tull and explicit chart, written out, with all inquiries 
apewered and likeness enclosed, sent by mail on receipt of price 
above mentioned. The strictest secresy will be maintained, and 
or destroyed. References of the 
highest order furnished those desiring them: _ Write plain! Ss 
day of the month and year in which you wei rn, en 


small lock of hair. 
Address, Mapas GH. PERRIGO, 
P. O. Drawer 293, Burraxo, N. Y. 
WHISKERS 
AND 


aS es 
moothest face in three to five weeks by 











moet wonderful discovery ce, upon the 
Beard and Hair in an ro" csmocutons manner. It has been 
used by the elite of Paris and London — the most flattering suc- 


tisfaction is not given 





Joszra U. Orvis, President. Joun T. Hix, Cashier 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE, CITY OF NEW YORK, 
ronment Agency and Designated Depository of the U. 8. 

363 BROADWAY. 
Cash Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 


DIRECTORS: 


Writs A. Koss, Gores A. FetLows, 
Tuomas A. Vrs8, JR. Anprew J. wom, 


Georce A. WICKS, Cas. Mr 
Barnet L. SoLomon, J. O. Wurrmnovsr, 
Josern U. 


Receives the accounts of Banks, Bankers, um, Sentngn Beate, In 


Co Sorbent Business 
* evepee a led, $20 with 4 per ¢ tent. 4 $100 
with 434, and 8 wii 4 per cent. discount. 


UMITED STATES FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 


ered at any bank free of charge in sums not Jes than | PB BO Rvote. bbw 





om +i 
GER, GER. SHULT UTTS rs Co., wy we we. 285 River Street, Troy,N.Y. 
Bole Shgens for the United 8 


BFAUTY ! 
Auburn, Golden Flaxen and Silken Curls, 





cHEVEU ted to curl the most straight 
aud most cenbborn hair of either sex into wavy ringlets, or hyn | 
massive curis. been used by the of 

London with the most gratifying results. Does no injury to the 
hair. Price by sealed and ——_ $1. Descriptive Circu- 
lars mailed free. BERGER SCHUTTS & CO., Lg ams 


No. 205 River 8t., Troy, N. Y., Sole agent for the United States, 


EXCELSIOR ! 7 ak 
CHASTELLAR’S 
Mair Exterminator ! 
For Removing Superfiuous Hair. 

To the ladies especially, this invaluable depilatory recommends 
iteelf as being an almost indispensable article to female beauty, is 
easily applicd, does not burn or o remo ee skin, but acts directly 

jarranted to euperfiaous hair from 





= y Dr. REVIGN NE’S i RESTAUKATEUR CAPILLAIRE, the B 


cess. Names of all purchasers wii be registered, and if entire w 
vi 


What arc the Effects of 
TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 





This is a question pated «2 the ile bees right to sak, and tt 
has also a right to expect eee and satisfac- 
tory reply. , the answer newer shall be given fs rly and squarely, from 

the of th who have used the prepara- 
—— during the iat ‘thirty yea ~ . ear siguat 
competent wi —- jeclare, over own ures, 
that the the gnpegicn 
Ally the fanned nd tion, 
Allay =p ny oe 
Regulate the fow r of the bile, 
be meee eve of headache, 
Cure every» oe nervous system, 
Refresh and invigorate the weak, 
Promote health perspiration. 





Mitigate the pangs of rheumatis: 
Neutralize ackd is the stomach, ” 
Cleanse and tone the bowels, 
Cheer the depressed spirits, 
Assist the failing appetite, 
Coemte favorably on the kidneys, 
all the animal fluids, 
Keep the brain cool and clear, 
And corrects promptly and without necessitating any interrup- 
- 4 — ord! = ae jons of life, all ag ae complaints 
of the * neglected too to nic 
rders of a fatal character. 
Those who have tested the pre tion in their own 
in the cases of their friends, are of course the best judges o its 
merits, and the above summary is simply a condensation of a 
testimony, covering a period of about twenty- 


. MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT 4& CO., . 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 









Cocoaine tor Standard 
the Mair, xtracts, 
Eentes FoR THE #9 ON, 
IN. Vas 
FLORIMEL FoR THE an —y 
Hawpxsrcarr, Ross, 
CoLocys WATER, ORANGE, 
Capees, Toora CELExr, 
ASH, AND NBCT4RINE, 
Wartcoms’s Rems- si d 


Grnosa, 
DY For ASTHMA. Cinnamon, &c., 
For more than ten years these Preparations have maintained a 


large and constantly increasing sale, sustaining the opinion of the 
judges that they are unrivalled. 


For sale by druggists and dealers everywhere. 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
‘ SoLE Proprietors, 
27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 


am 
593 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Metropolitan Hotel Building. 





Albion, 


Batablished in 18422. 
A Weekly mows how Tort Tork ane Seturdeg Morning, in the 


por-| NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE, 


This old established and popular Periodical is now supplied 
the public at the rate of » 


Six Dollars per annum, or 18 Cents Weekly. 


N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 
Free, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 
vance. 


LIST OF ALBION ENGRAVINGS: 


CuaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 
Locas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 


Lanpsser’s DEER PASS, 
Wanpe-roupa’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
1Larns’ COLUMBUS’ a ™ ORBLD, 
Wasmasvense’s DR. KA 
The Falls of retain from an original drawing made 
for the ALBION. 
Any of the above can be safely forwarded by Mail or Express, 
on s paste board roller. Price $2 each. 


CLOB TERMS.-—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 


THRE S06 wih eng Abion Ragzaving to gutter sp, 
| hay 
Tax Goria, 0, wii an Ragraing to each Subscriber. 
Twenty Corrs, Or, Engraving to each Subscriber, 
and an extra Copy of ALaion for getter up 


ADVERTISING RATES: 
SE ee 

“ « over one and under three months. 
4 ei OS Sor ene yess, cunding unchenged, 


Money may be transmitted in registered letters or P. O. 
, at the isk ef the Office. ” 

sar Tus ALsion Lt ermal 
bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 


WILLIAM B. MORRELL, Proprictor 








Deliv ? q Ww torebcals, or from uny part the body, co. coupletel 
Sica vee ss areiOk og inbage or su0., 24 and radic ey bei (my HO the a, Jeav rie sad’ by the XL. a yethooth 
and Bold. STOC if desired Sodaly real Cdbeabued Price 75 cents per 
. UOMPOUND INTE TNO! te cal at thet doa i exintnee, 0 9 ects pat 
; and supplied to Banks ¥ » BERGER, * 
$a Collection made on the most favourable terms. , 985 River &t., Tray, M. Y. 














| 80 Fark Bow, J. Y. 








